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The grass, sparkling with hoar-frost in the rising 
sun, every blade crowned by a diamond, how- 
ever beautiful to look at, is a chilling bed for 
new-born lambs/' 

Miss Lyddy drew back her window-curtains, 
and drew up the blind, and then she saw Simon 
and the great sheep-dog pacing in front of a 
side-gate which led into the " kitchen-court," as 
it was called. 

Simon was an Irishman, and though he had 
been shepherd and herd at Forest Farm in 
Surrey for twenty years, he still wore his 
national cotamore^ or long blue greatcoat ; and 
managed to make a hat, which Miss Lyddy — 
Farmer Kemp's valuable and active sister — 
gave him once a year, look old, and pinched, 
and rusty, before he had worn it a montli. He 
was, as I have said, pacing before the gate of the 
kitchen court, his long coat-tails tucked round 
and over something he carried in his arms. 

Miss Lyddy threw open the window, nothing 
heeding the sharp air which rushed in, and 
fluttered the wide borders of her very un- 
fashionable nightcap. When she attempted 
to speak, however, the frost set her coughing, 
and Simon said — " Good-morrow morning to 
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you, miss ; there's great luck entirely this 
morning. Daisy has a fine calf, and the stable 
cat no end of kitlings; there's a beautiful lot 
of young pigs, and the gray hen's eggs are 
chipping. Sure I'm heart-sorry to hear you so 
bad -with the cowld" — adding in a low tone, 
" It's a wonderful wind that keeps her tongue 
asy ;" and then aloud — " IVe a pair of Iambics 
here, miss, that would have been dead long ago 
but for my fine coat*tails, that you and the 
master's always down upon. I'd like to see 
what shelter they could have had from a smock- 
frock— ah!" 

" Why don't you take them at once into the 
kitchen?" said Miss Lyddy, whose voice was 
still interrupted by coughing. 

" Because the door's locked, and I can't get 
in, barring I was a housebreaker or a fairy." 

Miss Lyddy shut down the window so sud- 
denly, that the monthly roses outside shook oflF 
the hoarfrost as if in disdain, and lifted up 
their rather nipped faces to the sun. 

"Pretty times !" talked Miss Lyddy to her- 
self: "very pretty times! It is not only the 
girls, but that lazy thing Harris, who sleeps 
below on purpose to be up early." 
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Whj her sleeping " bebw^' ahotild make her 
"rise early/' no one but Miss Lyddy could 
explain; and as no one was in her roon^ 
while she was. tugging on her stockings to 
inquire^ the reason remains unexplained to this 
very day. 

Lyddy's stockings were obstinate that morn- 
ing : the fact was^ she had not prepared them 
overnight, and now, in her kind haste to let in 
the lambs, mingled as her kindness was with 
displeasure against the women*servants, she tore 
the top half off one, and twisted the other, 
until, getting into a pet with herself and every- 
thing else, she flung the stockings away, and 
ran down stairs to scold Harris and open the 
kitchen door; but before she had descended 
three steps, a nail ran into her foot, and sent 
her back limping to her chamber. 

"Dear, dear!'' she exclaimed, "I never 
neglect the least thing that ought to be done 
without being punished for it I Quite right ! 
If I had prepared these stockings last night, I 
should have got them on (though they are 
tight) comfortably. Ah, I hear Harris up now ! 
I saw that nail too last night as I was coming 
up stairs, but was too lazy to pick it up. Serve 



me right ! I should not be so hasty with those 
girls while I commit such fiuilts myself/' 

Simon used to say, " Let the froth blow over, 
and Miss Lyddy was as good as gold.'' 

And Simon was right She was an earnest, 
active, kind-hearted, generous woman, well suited 
to the sphere of life in which she was bom — a, 
sphere of wide extent and great usefulness — 
diffiising good amongst a humble class, and 
proving to the higher that a great deal of ser- 
vice can be rendered the community at large 
without the influence of riches. 

And now let me pause, to relate all I know con- 
cerning the Kemps. Mr Eemp was a farmer. 
The very extensive farm he held had been in 
his family two hundred years ; but " farming," 
he said, " was not what it used to be ;'' and he 
certainly was not as prosperous as his father 
had been. 

Young ladies and gentlemen must not believe 
that the servants summoned by Miss Lyddy were 
the same in appearance or manner as those in 
their own dwellings ; not at all : they were lite- 
rally " farm-servants" — stout, jolly, rough, hard- 
working, red-armed women, who attended to the 
dairy, the house, the hay-making, the reaping. 
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the poultry, the apple-gathering, the calves, 
the wool, the laundry — everything in fact in its 
right season. When there was no out-door work, 
they did the in, and then Miss Lyddy had the 
tables, the floors, and the stairs all bees-waxed 
and rubbed, until at every step you were in 
danger of sliding oflT in a contrary direction to 
that which you intended. She set them to patch- 
work, and knitting, and mending, and scour- 
ing (fopper kettles and tins, and threatened the 
restoration of the almost forgotten spinning- 
wheels during the winter evenings; but when 
the out-door bustle commenced, Miss Lyddy 
worked herself, talking all the time, and dis- 
covering holes and comers where things were 
"put away'' without being properly cleaned. 
She dusted some old family portraits, and wept 
sincerely and bitteily whenever she took down 
her mother's picture, treating it with great 
tenderness, and dusting that with an old laced 
cambric handkerchief, whUe the others were 
dry-rubbed with coarse dowlas; and she was 
almost as tender to a little black profile of 
"somebody" who had never been one of the 
family, but had been killed " somehow" a great 
number of years ago — ^tradition said, '' when Miss 
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Ljddy was young/" The master, and mistress, 
and servants, all dined in the same great kitchen, 
which was panelled with black oal^;, and where 
the chimney was so wide, that when Mr Kemp 
was a boy he used to lie on one of the old 
settles and count the stars up the chimney! 
The good farmer had been twice married : the 
day on which he brought home each bride, his 
sister abdicated. " It was enough for a young 
wife to put up with Phil,"' she said, " without 
having her to endure also." But when he was 
left widowed and childless, his faithful friend 
and sister returned to Forest Farm, amusing 
him with her flow of spirits and her " odd ways,'' 
while her industry, forethought, and activity 
made the "old house'' almost "new." Bilt 
though Farmer Kemp liad no children of his 
own, he ought not to be called "childless:" in 
former years he had brought up and educated 
three sons, the offspring of an unprosperous 
sister ; and after they had got out in the world, 
and learned to help themselves, he " adopted" 
two little orphan nieces, Jane and Kate Kemp, 
bringing them home after his brother's funeral 
in his "shay-cart," covered over carefully by 
the horse-cloth and a winnowing sheet, as the 
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weather was cold, mucli, it must be confessed, to 
his sister's perplexity, who did not in the least 
comprehend how children, particularly girls, 
were to be " done for." The mother of these or- 
phans died soon after the birth of the youngest, 
and in less than two years her grave was opened 
to receive her husband. The little creatures 
came to Forest Farm at a very inconvenient 
season — ^when the servants were harvesting, and 
Miss Lyddy was encumbered by an over quan- 
tity of domestic work. Simon never deserted 
the "mistress," and always had a "weakness in 
his back" when reaping was going forward — an 
employment which he avoided whenever he 
<;ould ; for, to confess a truth, Simon had been 
too long accustomed to " herding," and pig-feed- 
ing, and egg-hunting, varied by a little shooting, 
breaking in a horse now and then, or watching 
the sheep on the downs, to go on steadily with 
any fixed employment. 

"Not in the harvest -field, Simon!" Miss 
Lyddy woidd exclaim rather in a tone of re- 
proach, though not very sorry to see him enter 
the kitchen. 

" The sun, ma'am, is hot on the top of my 
head, and the weakness I had in my back this 
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time last year is come again upon me, Miss 

** The same sort of weakness, I daresay, 
Simon r 

" YouVe hit it, miss : just the same sort for 
all the world/' 

'' It only comes in harvest, Simon V^ 

" During the harvest moon, miss.'' 

* All moonshine, Simon — ^all moonshine 1 But 
since you are here, if you will tuck up those 
tails in any way, you might bring in the wood 
and fill the coal-box." 

" The tails of my coat are part of my country. 
Miss Lyddy ; and I'll do anything to serve you 
or the master — ^go to London on my bare knees, 
or any earthly thing — but cut 'em off^ which 
every soul about the place is driving at, and 
that boy. Tommy, thought to blow 'em up last 
Guy-day ; but I can't, Miss Lyddy — ^they belong 
to ould Ireland. There! Now, when they're 
tossed over my arm, what destruction are they 
to any one ?" 

Such was the usual dialogue between Miss 
Lyddy and " Irish Simon," who excited the 
ridicule and the affection of aU at Forest Fann. 
And now I must relate how that the day after 
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Mr Eemp brought home the two little girls, 
his siater waa driven nearly distracted by them. 
The eldest sat in a corner, refused food, and 
every now and then burst into a violent fit of 
crying. She was old enough to understand her 
loss, and remember the loving looks and words 
of her father, and even recall her mother's 
features, shining like marble in the evening sun, 
when she stole into the room to see her in her 
shroud. Many times in her sleeping and waking 
dreams she saw that white unsmiling face ; and 
now she was amongst strangers, terrified by the 
loud voice and bustling manner of her new aunt, 
and wondering if her uncle would always cover 
her with a horse-cloth. 

Little Eate, when Jane began a new fit of 
weeping, cried with her for a minute or two ; 
but when it was over, she ran to try to make 
friends with Snap'em, an old Scotch terrier, which 
hated children, and never lost an opportunity of 
showing where his teeth had been to every boy 
and girl who went near him ; this was a great 
folly, for he only discovered his weakness instead 
of displaying his power ; and Kate permitted him 
to seize her little fat hand, well convinced that 
he could not hurt it, though she screamed and 
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shouted, and he yelled and barked all the time, 
while his ancient friend, a large gray cat, stood 
on the top of the settle, her green eyes glisten- 
ing, and her tail nearly the circumference of 
her body, distracted at seeing the agitation and 
irritation of her companion. The crying of one 
child, the shouts of the other, the barking of 
the dog, the tantrums of the cat, and, above all, 
the refusal of the eldest girl to eat, drove, as I 
have said, poor Miss Lyddy into a fit of despair. 
She neither knew how to comfort, nor to quiet, 
nor to amuse, either the one or the other, and 
she was too kind to scold them. At last she sat 
down and cried. She was quite overpowered ; 
and while she sat sobbing in a great old- 
fashioned high-backed oak chair, Simon came 
in. All this, you must know, occurred some 
time before the commencement of my story. 

Miss Lyddy told him her troubles, and con- 
fessed her incapacity to manage children. " If 
my brother would only put them to school, I 
would work my fingers oS. to keep them there, 
and they might learn the piano or anything/' 

" Ay, indeed,'' replied Simon. " Farmer 
Grave's young ladies have learned a power of 
things that nobody about their place under- 
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stands or cares for ; and it was quite pitiful to 
see Miss Mary Anne Louisa crying over a butter 
tub yesterday, when you sent me up to change 
the hen, miss. Her mother insisted she should 
help to fill it, and at last tossing round her 
flounces like a mill-wheel, she cried, * Oh, Miss 
Liverreason of Finishing -house, Camberwell ! 
what would you say if you could see your 
favourite pupil now V She went into 'sterricbs 
soon after, and upset as fine a chumful of cream 
as you'd wish to see. Miss Lyddy, I'm an igno- 
rant man to be sure, but I thought to myself if 
they intended to keep her at their dairy-farm to 
tub butter, they needn't have sent her to school 
at Finishing-house, to waste time that never 
can come back on what she has no use for : she 
can't cast a common sum. To my thinking 
now, a young bird learns best in its own nest" 

" That's true, Simon." 

" I mean if it's to be kept with its own 
people. Ould Madam Wren, who gets out her 
eleven darlings in a nest not bigger than a 
turkey egg, in a small green bush of blossoms, 
would be coimted a great fool if she sent them 
to be educated in a dab of mortar against 
a wall, and learn to sink, and swim, and 
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hawk after the dawshy insects from Madam 
SwaUow/' 

" Yes ; but what am I to do with them — the 
children I mean — Simon ? That child wont eat, 
and this other one is an imp— never quiet." 

*^ The little darlings \" muttered Simon : then 
added aloud, " Indeed, Miss Lyddy, it's a hard 
case, ma^am, seeing neither you nor the master 
has children of your own, that you're disturbed 
this way with other people's — ^though, as they 
are your own relations, miss, of course theyll 
think they have a natural right to torment you 
— ^relations always do ; and who knows but they 
may turn out a crown of glory to your old 
age ! Shall I take 'em in hand, Miss Lyddy ? 
Children, big and little, are ever and always 
fond of me, I've so many ways of pleasing 
them, and can turn myself into a horse, or a 
hedgehog, or a Punch, or anything, and teach 
them their ABC. Shall I take the little 
darlings in hand. Miss Lyddy? I'm the best 
nursemaid you ever set your eyes on. I'll go 
bail that in half an hour Miss Jane will eat her 
breakfast, and Miss Kate — ^the little pet she 
was !— do anything she likes for Simon ; only if 
I'm to amuse the children, miss, maybe the 
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master will forgive me the work just till tJiey 
get used to the place, and friends with Snap'em, 
and that will be more than ever child was yet/' 

Miss Lyddy was too anxious to restore peace 
and tranquillity in the homestead to dispute 
the terms. In half an hour Jane had eaten her 
breakfast, and Kate was playing bo-peep with 
her sister from beneath the despised "coat- 
tails." The good-natured Irishman was an ex* 
cellent playfellow for the little girls, who i;i 
process of time were sent to a day-school under 
his protection, though he certainly believed — 
having been a schoolmaster himself for a year 
during the actual schoolmaster's illness, and 
that in the highest situation of the Comeragh 
Mountains — that he could have "taught the 
darlings himself as well as any teacher in Eng- 
land, . who clipped the English language in a 
way he never could understand V 

At the commencement of this history, when 
Miss Lyddy was angry with her maids for over- 
sleeping, and opened the window to the frosty 
air, and twisted her stockings, and ran the nail 
in her foot, or more properly speaking, the nail 
ran into her foot, and thought all things over 
while she was getting it out — ^had, after limp- 
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iBg down stairs, the pleasure of seeing one lamb 
drinking warm milk out of a sharp-mouthed 
butter-boat, while the other, whose feeble limbs 
were clothed in a closely-curled fleece of wool, 
staggered about the hearth until it fell on the 
shaggy coat of the benevolent sheep-dog, that 
licked its pinky face as tenderly as if it had 
been a puppy, even whUe the lamb was bleating 
plaintively for its mother--when all these things 
occurred (which I have recapitulated after the 
ancient fashion of "The House that Jack Built "") 
Jane and Eate Kemp had been nearly three 
years at Forest Farm ; and though one girl 
caused her much more anxiety than the other, 
Aunt Lyddy would have found it more diffi- 
cult to have done without than ever she did to 
" do'' with her little nieces. After she had seen 
the lambs fed and warmed, Simon asked her if 
the " little ladies '' were up yet. 

^* Girls— you mean little girls, Simon. We 
have no Ictdies here: we are all hard-working 
men and women, girls and boys/' 

" It's only young ladies who lie in bed until 

half-past seven, Miss Lyddy,'' answered Simon, 

nothing daunted. 

" They're rather delicate," she replied, looking 

c 
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more than Iialf ashamied of her apology, for 
Eate was as strong as a little lion. ^'Bather 
delicate — ^but indeed they ought to be up before 
this." 

« Thrue for you. Miss Lyddy ; even if they 
rested for an hour in the heat of the day, they 
ought to be up early. I told Miss Eate — ^and she 
staring her eyes out last night at the sunset — 
that sunset was very beautiful to be sure, but that 
sunrise, bright sunrise, was the thing — ^like a new 
birth to the wide world ; and all she answered 
was, ^ That the only &ult she had with the sun 
was, that he would get up so very early ! ' Think 
of that ! — ^the sauciness of her to the sun ! — ^and 
her little nose cocked so saucy i But indeed, 
miss, they ought to be up and out before this. It's 
a fine thing to answer the first cock-<;row with 
a shout, and say, ^ I'm up too ! ' And it would 
do them good to kiss the cow in the morning, so 
as to get scent of her breath ; and to gather a 
handful of dew from the young com or the 
young clover, and dip their fiu5e in it — never a 
freckle would stay with them after that Oh 
dear, when I was a boy, what a pleasure it was 
to see the dew hanging in diamonds among the 
sliders' webs, and think it aknost a pity to 
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break 'em, to gather the great big blackberries 
that shone under them I I never had any taste 
at all for the moonlight — ^great, easy-going, prond 
thing (the moon I mean), so cold and stately, 
and, like a policeman's lantern, never shining 
when wanted I I can't abide the moon ; and as 
for them stars, the only star I ever gave a civil 
word to was the morning star! It's a brave 
little twinkler, meeting the sun face to face of a 
winter's morning-*— and neither ashamed nor 
afraid to be seen — ^till it seems to melt into the 
blue sky." 

" Ah, it's aU very well for you to rkodemon- 
fade that way, Simon," said Miss Lyddy ; "but 
it wants a heart of stone to wake those dear 
children, particularly in the cold mornings — ^it's 
like lifting lambs out of their mother's fleece. 
When I get up before the sun — though the 
candle shines on the frosty panes of my window, 
and startles the starlings from their shelter 
under the eaves and on the ledges, and the towel 
is stiff, and there is a film over the water in the 
ewer, which goes crackling into the wash-hand 
basin, and my breath mists the air — still I don't 
mind it, particularly if my brother will take a 
warm posset before he goes a field ; and dear 
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me ! though IVe been looking at it off and on 
more than forty years'' — (Miss Lyddy, in the 
matter of age^ was not a correct arithmetician) — 
" yet I never can take my eyes away from the 
gray-green light that, at first steaming np from 
the horizon, becomes so tinted with rose-colour 
and saffron before the sun bursts up \ Oh dear, 
while the master's bowl is cooling to the right 
heat, I watch the changing colours through the 
same lattice window from which my mother 
taught me to look at God's works, and praise 
Him, before I could run alone. I should not like 
to leave the old place, Simon." 

"The Lord forbid such a trial should come 
to tis ! " ejaculated Simon. ^ But do, Miss — 
if you please, Miss Lyddy — ^do make the darlings 
get up. Troth it's mighty bad entirely for you 
to let them get into such ways V* 

" What ways, Simon ? " 

" Why, then, it's myself can't rightly tell — 
for sure it's the delight of my life to please them 
— ^and the young people of all conditions seem 
to want a great many things of all sorts that 
long agone they never thought o£" 

" In your country, perhaps, Simon '* 

"My coimtry'a poverty ought to mend, miss, 
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for they say everything under heaven is chang- 
ing : but there's no change on that — the more's 
the pity. But the change I complain of is in 
this country, where neither man nor beast seems 
easy or contented — only change, change, change ! 
And sure if ever there was a blessed country 
it is this — and no wonder. And the ways I mean 
is, Jane seems so coveting-like — ^yet she's not 
covetous, only thinking of. having and holding 
more than — ^more than. I'm sure you'd think of 
wanting for yourself Or the master either." 

"Poor Jane will, I fear, be what they call 
romantic, Simon.'' . 

"Well! ma]ci)e so — God bless them both! — 
only I wish they were up. Miss Lyddy. Sure it 
was proud myself was to have the calf, and the 
lambs, and the fine young pigs, and the twitter- 
ing chickeys, and all to rouse the heart of the 
master, and set them against the poor crops, 
and the low prices, and the losses, that's taking 
the strength out of his pocket and his consti- 
tution." 

The farmer's sister sighed, for she had observed 
the change in her brother, and knew the cause. 

" They are bad times for the farmers certainly, 
Simon ; and after all, surely they who find food 
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oughi to be as much thought of as those who 
consume it/' 

"Ay, I daresay/' was the reply — /*I have 
no und^standing for such things : I only know 
that whether human beings care for eaeh other 
or no, there's Oke above cares for us all ; but 
certainly times are changed for the farmer." 

Miss Lyddy shook her head, and presently 
stood beside the bed of the sleeping children. 
Sweet and lovely they looked, as children do 
when asleep: their soft features immoved by 
thought or feeling, or their worst en^ny — an 
evil temper. Jane's face was pressed into the 
pillow ; but her dark -brown ^hair clustered 
round her neck, and even shrouded her dimpled 
shoulders, which were so brown that Jane was 
often called a gipsy. Kate's face was nestled 
close to her sister ; but the bright bloom on her 
cheek, and the half smile which increased its 
roundness, together with the waving eurls of 
her hair tossed here and there, proved that 
Eate had been awake, and perhaps at that very 
moment was what a little pet of mine calls 
" foxing" — ^that is, pretending to be asleep when 
she was in reality awake. 

" Bouse up, children," said Lyddy ; ^ but 
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tliat I know the contrary, I should say you 
went prayerless to bed, wliich would be a sor- 
rowful thing to ma Bouse ye, Jane — ^rouse ye ! 
And you, Eate, laughing under your sister's curls. 
Come, my little chickens, there's great news — 
this is a great day for the farm, as Simon will 
tell you. Up, up, my bonny wee women! 
Shame to me for not calling you sooner !'' 

^^ Dear aunty ! '' exclaimed Eatet, while press- 
ing her loving aims round her aunt's neck— 
'^ dear aunty own 1 What is the 'great news f 
Do ten me/' 

*^Why, dear, there are new-bom chickens, 
and Iambs, and calves, and such a lot of 
kittens !" 

Eate sprang out of bed, and jumped about 
like a madcap : Jane got up quietly, kissed her 
aunt quietly, and then, with something veiy 
like a scornful smile on her curled lip, said, 
" And you call that great news ?" 

**To be sure — great news — joyful news! 
Calves and lambs, and chickens and kittezis 
altogether," said the delighted Eate. 

" Good news, but hardly great; is it, aunt f* 
observed Jane, 

"I'm not so critical as you, Jane," replied 
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her aunt ; " tliougli I'm sure it is something 
ffreat to have anything that promises your -ppor 
uncle even a little prosperity. He has been 
sadly perpkxed, poor man, of late/' 

Kate kissed away the tears that gathered 
in her aunt's eyes, and Jane looked con- 
oerned. But Eate the next moment began 
her inquiries about the calf as to its colour^ 
and the number and size of the chickens and 
kittens ; while her aunt referred her for all parti* 
culars. to Simon. . He knew all. about everything, 
and would tell her. This was satis&ctory so 
ftr: .v«. J». ™ WcW V her i, 
cheerfulness, and very soon followed her aunt 
down stairs. 

Simon was, as usual, very kind, and very com- 
municative after his own fashion. He praised 
the beauty of the calf, as never calf was praised 
before, except by him ; he exaggerated the size 
and number of the kittens; or, as he called them, 
**kitlings;" he spoke with enthusiasm of the 
lambs, their soft curly wool, their large eyes, 
and the miracle that their lives were saved by 
Iiis coat-tails ! 

" Those horrid coat-tails !" said Jane. 

" Frightful tails !" echoed Kate. 
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" See that now ! The ingratitude of them 
young things!" exclaimed Simon — "their 
awful ingratitude ! And it was only the other 
day, coming over that comer of Woking Common, 
that we sheltered from a hail-storm by the pihe- 
wood, and both of them cried, * Lend us one of 
your blue frieze coat-tails, €kar Simon, to keep 
off the hail / and down they sat, like two larks 
in the heath that tangled roimd them ; and I 
took off mee beautiful coat, and maybe they 
didn't wrap the tails round them — ^that's all! 
And there they were, snug as two thrushes in a 
nest ! Oh you ungrateful darlings, to turn that 
way upon your own poor Simon's tails ! I tell 
you what it is, if you don't behave better to me, 
I'll tell Miss Lyddy how you refuse to go to 
school unless I make a hedgehog of myself all 
along the road." 

** Oh, Simon!" 

" And make me lift you up to peep into the 
birds' nests/' 

« Tell-tale Simon!" 

" And catdi the colts for you to ride." 

" Now for shame, Simon ! But I don't care, 
because uncle said I might ride the colt," 
laughed Kate. 
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"/ never want to ride the colt, Simon!" 
«aid Jane proudly. ^' Unless I can have a 
cantering pony, like Miss Isabella of Lyndon 
Hill, 111 not ride at alL" 

'* That's my 'fine spirit!" exclaimed Simon 
foolishly. 

'^And what right have you to a cantering 
pony, like Miss Isabella V* inquired little Eate. 
*^ You are not a rich gentleman's daughter." 

'^ I may be as good," answered Jane. 

'^ Quite, or better, in one way ; but / think 
I should feel rather ashamed to ride such a 
pony as Miss Isabella rides ; the people would 
laugh, and call me conceited ; it would not be 
in place ; and I am sure it would not make me 
happier than I am ; and I know Miss Isabella 
is not happy, for I heard i^e would not drive 
her own little pony in her pretty park chair, 
because her papa would not let her have two^ 
like Lady Emily Qrey." 

" She might let that, wishing alone, then," 
observed Simon ; "for the groom told me that 
Lady Emily Grey quarrelled with her ponies, 
and wanted her papa to give her four-in-hand, 
like my Lord Duke's daughter ! " - 

" Oh dear, how foolish ! " exclaimed Jane. 
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^' I am sore if I but had Miss Isabella's can- 
tering pony, I should be as happy as a queen." 

^ And Miss Isabella would be as happy as a 
queen if she had Lady Emily Grey's pair; 
and Lady Emily Qrey would be as happy as a 
queen if she had my Lord Duke's daughter's 
four-in-hand ; and my Lord Duke's daughter 
would be as happy as a queen if she had'' 

^ Had what ? " inquired Jane eagerly. 
^^What can my Lord Duke's daughter Wdnt 
to* make her as happy as any queen in the 
whole world ?" 

** Her HEALTH, poor thing ! " replied Simon. 
^^She gets mighty bad health entirely. She 
has every blessing this world can give, or heart 
ean wish for, but that one I A poor, pale, 
wishy-washy, dead-and-alive looking little lady 
— ^the Lord bless her, and help her \ I saw her 
once stop forenint — ^that is what you English 
call opposite — ^the green one sunny summer 
evening, when every noisy child was in full play, 
and she sat^ or I might say lay, in her pretty 
carriage . on her satin cushions, watching the 
children ; and as I looked at her— (she did not 
see me where I stood ; I know better manners 
than to stare at any one ; I would not do it, 
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no not to her Majesty, though my heart would 
be in every peep I got at her) — ^well, poor little 
darling, I saw the tears run over her eyes ! 
And at last she said to a lady with her, * I'd 
give up everything I have in the world, except 
dear papa and mamma's love, to be able to run 
like that little girl who has just run one shoe 
off' Why, then, God knows, I prayed for her 
that moment with all my heart, and loved her 
for the nature that was in her — everything she'd 
give up but her father and mother s love; that 
was so purty and innocent of her," added Simon 
— "so mighty sweet, that I could have put stones 
in my brogues^ and gone a month's pilgrimage 
for her to the world's end, if it would give her 
health : only to be sure she must bear her cross 
— all is not gold that glitters, as was said in 
the old copy-books ; and ' Every heart knows 
its own trouble.'" 

The children looked at Simon, and then at 
each other : they were always amused and 
interested by what Simon said, though they 
did not at that time see how much real wisdom 
was mingled with the Irishman's oddity of 
expression ; nor did they quite comprehend the 
lesson he had unintentionally given — that all, 
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no matter how great they are, have unfulfilled 
desires ; and what great wisdom is shown by 
not seeking what we have no right to desire. 

" Simon/* said Jane, " I want to speak to you* 
Go away, Katie dear, you do not understand 
me" And Kate went away, like a good littlo 
girl as she was, feeling it would be as dishon^t 
to steal a secret as a silver coin. 

" Simon,'" she continued, " have you got— •— 
You know what ?" 

" No, Miss Jane, dear, I have not. I have 
a promise, but it may be long yet ; and so I 
thought maybe, as I had an offer, you might 
divert yourself a while with some lily-white 
ducks — they would look like great white water- 
lilies on the pond.' 

" Lake, Simon.' 

" Well, lake, Miss Jane, if you wiU call things 
out of their nature — lake by all manner of 
means. I- can have such beautiful duck eggs — 
snow-white — ^the ducks I mean." 

''Don't talk to me of such vulgar waddling 
things as ducks 1" said the child, tossing her 
head, and looking as disdainful as a child 
could look. " Don't tell me anything of ducks ! 
Ducks indeed! Why, my aunt has ducks. 



it 
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Ducks i'^ and she marched into the pretty fana 
parlour to break&st. It was a little low-ceilinged 
room where they breakfasted, and where " uncle " 
took a nap sometimes after their early tea. 

Simon feared he had offended Jane, and he 
called to her ; and just as she opened the door, 
she turned round, and in a contemptuous tone 
repeated, " Ducks indeed ! " 

Preoccupied as Jane's mind had been, she saw 
at once that something had gone wrong with 
"uncle/" His elbows rested on the clean white 
cloth, and his ample brow was pressed within 
his large hard-working hands ; his untasted tea 
was cold beside him ; little Eate had twined her 
arm round his neck, her rosy face was perfectly 
pale, and her lips were trembling ; Miss Lyddy 
sat on an opposite chair, quite upright, looking 
straight forward, commanding her feelings by a 
right brave determination not to permit them to 
conquer her, when she felt that if she wished to 
be useM to her brother, she must keep cool and 
calm J an old blind terrier — ^the very Snap'em 
of our early knowledge — had laid its nose upon 
Farmer Kemp's knee, and its whitened eyeballs 
were upturned towards its master's face. In a 
low whisper Jane asked her aunt " What was 
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tlie matter ? " There was no reply. She then 
questioned Eiite. £[ate made no answer, but 
began weeping. Jane caught the infection, and 
placing an arm around her uncle's neck, con* 
cealed her tears on his bosom. 

" This will never do,'' said the fEtrmer at last, 
rising. ^' I must meet it like a man 1 I am not 
the first of my own class who has gone— gone— 
to the " 

" Do not say it, brother ; do not say it !" in* 
terrupted his sister. ^'It is not come to that 
yet— Grod forbid it ever should. ' The Union ' 
was not intended for men like yon. There is 
no reason why it should: you are not an old 
man yet : no, no, though you run your fingers 
in your hair to show me how gmy it is, that is 
no proof* I am five years older than you, and 
yet have ten years' good work in me yet JSTo, 
no, brother, with honest charactear and industiy 
things must mend i " 

" Send out these children,^' said the farmer ; 
'VI cannot bear to look at them." 

The little girls twined their arms more and 
more closely round their imele. They said they 
never would leave hiTn — they told him over and 
over again how dearly they loved Jiim. Th»y 
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saw that some great sorrow either liad fallen or 
was about to fall upon him ; and though they 
did not understand what it could be, yet they 
knew their uncle was a brave man, and a good 
man, and that only something very terrible 
could agitate him as he was agitated: they 
trembled, clinging together, and both clinging 
to him. 

" The workhouse," he said, while his blood- 
shot eyes looked earnestly upon them — "the 
workhouse would be a sad home for such pretty 
ones, 80 tenderly cared for as they have been by 
their old aunt and uncle." And again he de-^ 
EHxed his sister to take them away: and then 
remembering they had not breakfasted) with un- 
nerved hands he placed it before them, saying, 
" Eat, eat, my pretty dears — I shall not long be 
able to give it. to you — eat ! " But he did not 
observe that their milk remained untasted, and 
their bread was pushed back ; and seeing how 
absorbed he was by grief, the children felt the 
propriety of leaving their aunt and uncle to- 
gether, ^ey crept out of the room they had 
entered half an hour before with a perfect un- 
consciousness of change or sorrow, trembling 
beneatlt3.Ioadx>f anxiety and fear which seemed 
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to crush their little hearts j and silently, their 
arms twined round each other's necks, they 
walked into the garden. To these children 
eyerythiag appeared suddenly changed : it was 
as though a black cloud had arisen in the 
heavens, and darkened all the pleasant things 
of earth. 

'^Dear aunt and uncle/' said Eate as they 
seated themselves imder a willow beside the 
great cattle pond, which Jane, in one of the 
whims of her ambition, had willed should be 
called a lake ; ^^ only think if they should become 
quite poor, and I can do so little to help them i' 

" Oh it is very shocking — ^very shocking in- 
deed !" said Jane. " Dear uncle ! it was only a 
little time ago he promised me a pony, and I 
had thought of something so beautiful for this 
lake; only ^Aa^ was a secret; and now, I dare* 
say, I shall have neither pony nor — the other 
thing!'' 

Eate was too much absorbed by real earnest 
sorrow to observe her sister's extreme' selfish- 
ness. It often gave her pain to see how much 
more frequently Jane thought of herself than 
she did of anybody or anything else ; and yet 
she was so kind, and experienced so much plea- 
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sure in ministering to her sister's wants and 
whims, that she only felt its unamiability when 
it was exercised towards others. 

^^I wonder what it is that dear uncle and 
aunt are so afraid of"? I know a great many 
poor who are very happy ; and as long as we 
were together, Jane, it does not much matter, I 
think, if we lived in a great « farm like this or 
in a little tiny cottage covered with roses, where 
dear uncle could sit on a grass bench by the 
door all day long, and you 'and I could read him 
the Bible, and sing him Watt's Hymns, or that 
one aunt always weeps at — • 

<I think — - 

when I hear that sweet story of old, 

When Jesus was here amongst men ; 

When he called little children like lambs to his fold, 

I should like to have been with him then.' 

I don't see the harm or the sorrow of poverty, 
if we were all together IJncle need not be so 
much out at that troublesome farm for one 
thing, if he had only a cottage and a few acres ; 
and Aunt Lyddy, I know, is as rich as a lady — 
at least I have heard so — ^that is, as many a 
Jady, for ladies are not always rich." 
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"Oh how I vdsh I had been bom a lady 1" 
said little Jane, clasping her hands fervently, 
" Oh Ksi,tG, I wish I had been bom a lady — ^to 
live in a big house, and ride a big horse, and 
have everything great and noble about me I" 

" I do not think aunt and uncle would like 
that Aunt is so fond of doing and bustlings 
she could not sit still, and wear gloves all day ; 
and unde loves his farm. He told me once it 
had been in his &mily ever so many hundred 
years, and that every tree' had taken root in his 
heart — taken root in his heart I those were his 
very words. Jane, only think what it would 
cost him to cast them out i^' 

^^How beautiful swans would look on this 
lakeT' said Jane, giving words to her own 
thoughts, without thinking of a reply to Kate's 
words. 

" I wonder,^* answered £ate, with better man- 
ners than her ambitious sister — " I wonder how 

our old gander, who was king of the pond 

(Welly sister, I beg your pardon — lake I)-^hGf ore 
you were bom, woidd like to see a great long- 
necked swan upon his domain V 

"What matter- what a goose thinks or likes ?** 
quoth Jane. " Why, surely you know how you 
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iadmired the swans at Chertsey Bridge I Don't 
you remember liow we tried to look over tlie 
battlements at them, and lifted each other up, 
and ran up and down that steep bridge trying 
to see them V 

'^Yes, they looked very handsome there, 
sister ; but that is a great wide river," replied 
Kate — ^and if any one had been there who could 
remember aE the conversation, they would have 
observed the great difference in the minds and 
moods of these two chUdren— « a great wide 
river,'' repeated the little girl, *' large and deep 
enough for ships; but what would look well 
there would be laughed at here, and — now 
.look, Jane — there goes poor dear uncle, and 
Simon walking, as he always does, half a step 
behind him; but. see, Jane, he is more than 
a step— a whole step behind him now. I am 
sure dear uncle is really in terrible trouble, for 
don't you see Simon has taken off his hat? 
Aunt says the more sorrow or misfortune any 
one came to, the more humble and obedient 
Simon would grow. Oh dear! I fear uncle is 
really very miserable, for only see how Simon 
bows ! Oh, dear Jane, how can we think or 
speak of anything but dear uncle's trouble, and 
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the terrible "words he spoke about ' the Union V 
Only think if it could be possible for him to go 
there — he who has kept so many poor persons 
out of it!'' 

"And the ugly dresses they wear!" said 
Jane. 

"The dresses.!'' repeated little Kate: "the 
dresses !" The tone of her voice showed how 
little the " dresses" entered into her mini " It 
feels chill ^nd cold to me here^ sister," said the 
little creature — ^" very chill ; and I never saw so 
many heavy clouds ; and see how the ducks are 
tumbling in the pond : there Simon is showing 
uncle the young lambs ; but he hardly looks at 
them, Jane. Let us go in and find aunt, and 
see if we can do anything for her." Jane made 
no objection, and the little girls turned their 
steps homeward. ** Indeed it will soon be a 
storm," continued Kate ; " only see how the 
bees are rushing home ; and the old cow — how 
she beats her sides with her tail; and, sister, 
the clouds are low. Oh this darling thorn-tree ! 
I have wreathed such beautiful * May' from this 
tree," said the little maid. " Do you know I 
see this tree in my dreams, and all the pretty 
creeping things that belong to it?. And it was 
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here that uncle gathered the mistletoe last 
Christmas. Oh Jane, dear^ it would kill me to 
leave the old farm I " 

" Just now you were all for a little cottage 1" 
said her sister. 

*^ Oh anything for uncle's sake, and to be all 
together ! '' answered Kate. "I love those dead 
things—- if indeed I can call trees dead,'' added 
the chUd. ** They, sleep so long in winter, that 
I fancy them dead, and then wonder if I shall 
see them all bright again; and wonder again 
where their leaves come from; for one day the 
branches are bare and brown, and the next they 
are aU out in green budS; I love the trees, and 
the very walls, and the hedges — ^the dear hedges, 
beside which we have Sung the * Child's May- 
call ! ' " And she tried to sing— 

^^ ' Dear May ! bring pleasant weather, 

And deck the naked trees ; 
The nightingale bring hither. 

And cuckoo, if you please. 
King-cups and sweet primroses, 

And butter-fiowers so gay, 
That we may make us posies : 

Oh hasten, lovely May ! ' " 

But her little voice, generally so blithe, and 
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ringing " sweeter/' her uncle used to say, "than 
any sheep-bell/' trembled ; and instead of con- 
tinuing, she faltered more and more, and at last, 
overwhelmed by feelings she did not understand, 
she again burst into tears. 

The children went into the house together, 
and soon found their aunt seated on one of the 
old chairs under the canopy (as indeed it might 
be called) of the kitchen chimney. The wind 
was blowing fitfully, and ever and anon a dash 
of smoke puffed insolently down the chimney, 
and shed a multitude of " blacks'' upon some 
linen that had been placed to air at the fire. 
Well did Eate know that if something had not 
gone wrong with dear aunt, she never would 
have endured a descent of " blacks" upon her 
spotless lineiL They advanced noiselessly to- 
wards her; but had they rattled down every 
flitch of bacon out of the capacious chimney, 
Miss Eemp would have hardly heeded it. Both 
loved her dearly; but Kate's *' dearly" was 
much more " comprehensive " than Jane's — 
much more devoted, much more intense. The 
children, after gazing at her for some time, and 
thinking her "so changed," crept up to her, 
knelt by her side, kissed her cheeks — ^her hands. 
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until they succeeded in drawing her attention 
towards them, and then they all wept together. 

Miss Kemp seemed relieved by those tears, 
for she stood up^ shook "the blacks" off the 
linen, and then called to the maids to know 
how they got there* 

"If it was not for my trust in Grod,'" she 
said — "the delightful belief that, let what 
may happen, He wills and orders it all for the 
best — I should die. I could not bear to see any 
of you in a state of suffering or want. I fear I 
requite a great deal of subduing : my spirit has 
been too high, my temper too obstinate. I was 
as proud of my brother having inherited this 
farm from along line of farmer ancestors as if 
they had been lords ; I was proud of his paying 
his rent the day it was due, without waiting for 
the next ; I was proud, too proud, of seeing his 
labourers so well-dressed and well-behaved at 
church, and hearing the gentry praise their 
pretty cottages ; I was proud when I heard that 
the butter of, Forest Farm bore the highest 
price, and that the chickens, reared, I may say, 
under my own wing, could be depended on.'' 

"And why not, ma'am?" said Simon, who 
had entered while Miss Lyddy was speaking. 
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^' And why not, may I ask ? Those were all 
natural things for you to be proud of, ma'am^ — 
they were not out of your line. No one could 
say Miss Lyddy Kemp was proud of wearing a 
new French bonnet like my lady's — or of playing' 
thepiana like those bom to music— or of taking 
a weathercock sort of turn . at a Polka. No : 
Miss Lyddy was proud of the things in her 
own sphere,'' said Simon. " She took pride ia 
eveiything that : belonged to that — ^to make it 
the best, and have it the best, and give it the 
best. What poor traveller ever asked lodging 
in the bams of Forest Farm and was refused ? 
There was fall and plenty for those who tilled 
the land and sounded the flail, and to spare for 
the old and the lame, the poor and the home-^^ 
less. Cheer up, Miss Lyddy; as ould Katty 
Mackane used to say, * There's a silver lining 
to every cloud r " 

" I was too proud," she repeated—" I was too 
proud; and sooner or later pride — no matter 
what it takes pride in-^pride must have a faU. 
It's very dear of you, darlings, to cling to your 
poor aunt — ^and it's very good of the servants to 
go weeping about the house — and it's better still 
of you, Simon, whom we must so soon part with, 
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to try to make me friends with myself; yet not 
only do I know my own heart's bitterness, but I 
know its own pride — ^and its — punishment/' 

Simon, while speaking to Miss Lyddy, stood 
in the kitchen, near the door, twisting his hat 
(which he had removed from his shock of 
tangled red hair) round and roimd. While she 
replied, or rather gave her thoughts words, he * 
advanced into the centre; and when she men- 
tioned the probability of " parting" with Simon, 
he let his hat and its accompanying stick fall 
to the ground, and then with an attempt at 
laughter, which sounded out of place and season, 
and was as tuneless as any sound could be — 
" Part with me ! Ah — ah ! " he said twice, 
and then continued — "I never threatened the 
master with warning but once, and that was on 
account — on account of the coat-tails^ that's been 
my rock ahead, hanging so innocent behind me, 
ever since I came to England's ground ! Never 
but once — and then I didn't mean it! And look 
now. Miss Lyddy dear ! " he continued, whisk- 
ing his favourite "tails" round with one hand, 
and seizing a huge bread'-knife from the table 
with the other — " look ! IH cut 'em off this 
very minute, and go to my grave in a jacket^ if 
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it will be the least comfort in life to you or the 
master — ^I will in troth ! The attitude and 
words of the kind-hearted fellow changed the 
current of Miss Lydd/s thoughts; and after 
requesting him to put down the knife, and 
resume his hat, she would have spoken of 
other matters; but Simon's feelings were now 
boiling and bubbling over, and he added — 
**Is it part with me? It's a clean impos-^ 
sibility ! — with me! What would the masther, 
or the little darlings, or even yourself, Miss 
Lyddy, do without me ? It's easy enough 
to turn a body adrift, when there's no heart 
to anchor it ; but while there's a heart in 
my bosom I'll not leave you. I have been 
taking the work easy — just casting my eyes 
about, and doing a little here and there as I 
liked ; but Til do so no longer ; I'U work now — 
I'll do it like a Trojan : there's strength enough 
in me to do anything ; and as to parting — 
no-^not even the black walls of ' the Union' 
should do that I'd make a pauper of myself, 
and go into the house with you all, sooner than 
part ! and that's one word for alL These rags 
will last my time : the diy potatee to eat, and 
the lock of sbraw to sleep on, is all I ask — 
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beyond leave to keep in yer shadawy as I've lived 
in yer sunshine; so that's said, and done, and 
finished, and fixed, and the Lord will look down 
iiJ>on all, and that's enough about it/' And then 
Simon liberated his " tails," resumed his hat 
and stick, and stalked out of the kitchen, feel- 
ing that he had achieved a victory. 

If I attempted to explain the various causes 
which eventually led to the worthy farmer'i? 
being obliged to leave his cheridied ferm, 
with no other wealth, after labouring for more 
than half a century honestly and diligently 
in his calling, than an unsullied name, d.nd 
the respect of, as Simon said, " rich and poor" 
-^if, I would say, I attempted to explain the 
causes which led to this result, it would occupy 
a great deal of time, and my young readers, not 
understanding agricultural matters, could not 
comprehend them ; so they must be content to 
hear that so it was. Farmer Kemp gave up 
all he possessed, and his landlord would have 
suffered him to remain to ." try another year or 
two ;" but he said it would be worse than useless 
to make another trial: he had nothing of his 
own to adventure with ; and though some friends 
would help him, if he failed, it would injure 
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them, and success at his time of life, broken as 
he was in health and circumstances, would be 
more than doubtful; he could not bear to 
remain at Forest Farm, and not be able to do 
as he had done ; he would rather leave it ; he 
never could have come to such a pass but for 
trusting a person who was imworthy of the 
confidence he reposed in him— who, instead of 
remaining in the country and meeting his diffi** 
culties, absconded ; that, and the bad crops, and 
the loss of much cattle, and the low prices, 

and" He enumerated many causes, all of 

them actual and true. Some indeed hinted 
that he had impoverished himself by doing so 
much for his adopted children, but he never 
would take that into consideration : the worthy 
farmer always called "the two broods" " dears" 
of some kin A 

"Sam, and John, and Willy, pretty. dears!" 
he would say, " were now men grown up, doing 
for themselves — somewhere. Sam was * knock* 
ing about in America, good lad!'' — ^he was *a 
dear always ;' he had sent him some fine maize 
to try an experiment with, and though it was 
lost on the voyage, his kindness was all the 
same. Willy, poor 'dear!' the wild, kind* 
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hearted sailor, sent his aunt a 'poll-parrot;' a 
vicious thing, that bit the parson, and succeeded 
in detaching the tip of one of Snap'em's ears firom 
his old head : Lyddy said it poisoned Poll, and 
no harm either, if it had not been dear Willy's 
present; he was not sorry when it died — did 
not think it as pretty as a jay or a magpie. 
John was a steady 'dear:' John never wrote, 
never sent anything home but a box of cigars, 
which he tried to smoke, to show his love for 
John, but which always made him sick; yet 
John was a rock for all that, and would be a 
rich man some time or other, poor ' dear l"- 

Some injudicious friend inquired what he 
intended to do with the two little girls. Oh 
how the farmer's eyebrows worked up and 
down, and his eyes sparkled ! 

"Do with them!'' he repeated; "take them 
with us. You did not think I was going to 
send the pretty 'dears* to the — ^House — did 
you ? Do with them, the lambs ! — ^they'll thrive 
as well in a cottage-pen as in a great farmyard. 
My little Katie will, I am sure; but t'other 
makes me sad: she's above her birth, and full 
of fancies." 

Some thought the good farmer fdt his sorrows 
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less when he talked of the little girls, and I 
believe this is quite true. His sister at times 
yielded to her feelings, and wept, or gave her 
troubles voice, but not frequently, and it was 
sad to see how her erect carriage became bent, 
and her flat shoulders round, and her eyelids 
more than half dosed She went about the 
farm like one in a dream; and though one 
morning the servants were not down stairs imtil 
half-past seven — ^an event tmheard of in the 
annals of Forest Farm — they received no repri- 
mand from Miss Lyddy ! 

The time for the '^ flitting,'' as the Scotch call 
the removal of a family from one house to an* 
other, had arrived. The cattle were all sold — 
all but the farmer's old gray mare, which no 
one could be found to buy, and one cow, which 
Miss Lyddy purchased from the creditors, and 
insisted upon paying more for it than any one 
else would have done, reconciling herself to the 
extravagance by saying, *'What could the chil- 
dren (pretty dears!) do without milk?" 

The farm-servants were all retained by the 
in-coming tenant. Were it not that the little 
girls sympathised with the distress around them, 
they would have been amused and pleased by 
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the novelty and the bustle. Jane had been told 
that they were to remove to a cottage, which 
cottage Simon . described as . something very 
pretty indeed, a long way away — ^the other side 
of St Anne's Hill, where the old Nunnery once 
stood, and not too far for a walk to the blessed 
Nun's Well on the side of the hill — " a wonderful 
holy place, and a sure cure for sore eyes." So 
Jane set to work beautifying and embellishing 
this cottage in her imagination, until she made 
it a perfect cottage orn^. 

She inquired if there was a pond, and Simon 
declared there was one — " a rimle beauty I " 
• " As large as the lake V 

" Och no ; but a fine one entirely, especially 
in wet weather ! " . 

: And then Jane looked very mysterious, and 
whispered Simon ; and Simon shook liis head, 
and said, ^' Maybe so, with the help of a tub of 
wather now and then.'" And again she whis- 
pered ; and Simon laid his hand on his heart, 
as we are told the grandees of old did when 
they promised anything, and exclaimed, "Sure 
I said it afore (before), and that's enough V 

Kate would have enjoyed the confusion — ^as 
I am compelled to say all children do more or 
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less — ^but for lier consciousness of a deep and 
heavy sorrow, wluch she was too young to 
understand, though not to sympathise with. 

The morning of the "flitting,'' when she 
looked everywhere for her uncle, he was no- 
where to be found. He had gone away in the 
night, unable to look by day upon what he 
must leave ; where all was so dear to him, he 
could not have told what he most regretted — 
the trees beneath whose shadow he had sat on 
his grandfather's knee, and heard stories of how 
that very old man's grandfather briilt the farm- 
house, and planted those very trees ; and how 
his landlord, a great general, gave him, amongst 
other things, the oak panelling of his kitchen, 
just as he had brought it from some far-off 
country. He was so overpowered, that he 
thought it better to leave them in the calm 
moonlight, when no eye but God's looked upon 
his sorrow; and he went to his new dwelling 
by himself, after praying for an hour heside 
the peaceful graves of his ancestors, where the 
tears he shed relieved his heart from much of 
its misery. 

"When Kate could not find her uncle, she 
began to call Snap'em; but Snap'em made no 

E 
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answer ; and every one she asked said he had 
followed his kind old master. She went to his 
kennel and called, and at last she looked in, 
and there poor Snap'em lay dead — quite dead ! 
And when she told Simon, who had promised 
his master to do " everything for everybody," 
Simon's eyes filled with tears; and he dug a 
hole imder the old cheny-tree where Snap^em 
used to sit and bark at the blackbirds and 
thrushes in the fruit season, and the children 
cried bitterly when the green turf hid him from 
their eyes for ever. 

Jane was rather elated when she saw how 
sorry every one appeared at their departure ; 
it seemed to her something grand to create such 
a sensation ; and she was silly enough to believe 
that all the caresses and regrets lavished on her 
were for her individually, forgetting that she, 
being only a little helpless girl, was caressed 
for the sake of those with whom she was so 
nearly and dearly connected. Kate clung 
closely to her aunt, who behaved like what 
story-writers in general call a "heroine/' btit 
who, it is better to say, conducted herself like 
a Christian. She summoned all her courage 
and all her strength — ^not to enable her to defy 
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sorrow, but to learn to bend to circumstances, 
which, though she had no control over them, 
she knew were under the control of a Power 
that cared for her : though bowed, she was not 
broken — she was chastened and subdued. And 
' when the serving-women she had so frequently 
reproved saw her depart, they declared they 
would rather serve Miss Lyddy with all her 
odd ways than any other in the country. Her 
lap was filled with presents from rich and poor ; 
and a wealthy neighbour conveyed her and the 
children to their new home, where no longer 
" Farmer,"' but " Mr Kemp,'' received them at 
the cottage door. 

Kate was wild with delight when she saw 
her uncle. He knew that poor Snap'em was 
dead before he left the farm ; and when she 
told him, simply said, " So best." She was glad 
he knew it, for she hated to be like the raven, 
and croak of eviL 

Some of his new neighbours had come in and 
put things a little in order, and the firo was 
lit in the little whitewashed kitchen ; and Mr 
Kemp had trimmed up, and cut the roses and 
woodbines ; and a t'obin that had built her 
nest in a Portugal laurel near the window^ sat 
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close to her eggs during all the coming and 
going, peeping at them with her large eloquent 
eyes. Jane seemed paralysed by some new 
feeling : she stood still, and looked around her, 
inquired where they were to sleep, and then 
asted Simon where the pond was. Simon told 
her ; and she sought it out alone, leaving her 
sister, her aunt and uncle, and the faithful 
Irishman, all in confiision. 

" It's but a poor small place, sister," said Mr 
Kemp ; " and but for you, I should hardly have 
even this shelter in my broken-down old age — 
-four little rooms/' 

" No, sir ; I ax yer pardon,'* interrupted 
Simon, who had the happy art of making the 
best of everything—" six, or as good as seven ; 
the coal-hole has a right to count, for it has a 
roof of its own on its head ; and the cow-house 
' will hould both a cow and a horse ; and many 
and many a time I have seen six Christians 
sleep in a worse place than that spick-and-span 
lovely cow-house. And the loft above it is as 
noble a bedroom as I cotdd desire, for I never 
could bear the throuble of standing upright 
when I'm going to bed ; tnd I'm thinking the 
sweetness of the cow's breath through the 
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rafters will be the making of me. I shall be as 
Itearty as a four-year-old. I've known many 
a sick and sighing lady breathe the breath of a 
cow on a May morning to strengthen her lungs. 
It's a mighty nate little place, and you'll get 
your health better, sir, for not having such a 
deal to think of. The ould horse and myself 
can manage the five acres, and you just over- 
look a bit. The landlord was proud to let you 
have it : he knows* what's in you, master. And 
Miss Lyddy will not know herself, having 
nothing to throuble her but these two darlints ! 
" Sure her heart was broke — Miss Lyddy's I 
mean — broke entirely with the throuble with 
them lazy craythuts, that never would stir till 
six, even if the sun was burning their eyes 
out. And these rooms will be a deal warmer 
in the winter than the ould farm ; and as 
we grow ouldeTf we look for the warmth : the 
young crow likes the warm nest, and the ould 
crow the warm comer — ^ah I And we can see 
the trees on the top of St Anne's Hill — the 
nate, beautiful, little charmer of a hill it is just 
sitting up above the little asy-going town of 
Chertsey, like a young lady looking down on 
the pretty houses she'd build out of cards, 
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smiling on her work I And indeed myself could 
not be happy where I could not bid good- 
morrow morning to the greeii crown on that 
hilL'' 

And all the time Simon talked, he worked, 
arranging and disarranging ; and any one who 
did not know what the family had left to come 
to that miniature cottage, would have imagined, 
while they listened, that the Kemps had quitted 
a desert, and arrived in Arcadm, Everything 
was made of a bright rose colour by the unedu- 
cated but happy-minded man; and while his 
absurdities caused a smile, his activity and good- 
humour were as a pleasant sunshine in a shady 
place. Little Kate was in a fever of delight : 
she called to Simon to do everything. 

" Well, darling, never ask for a duster while. I 
have my coat-tails: here they are, ready and 
willing ! Oh, then, how convanient the kitchen 
is ! — ^and when I dress the flower-garden, and 
have a smiling pig in its own little jewel of a 
sty, wont there be a pleasant prospect from 
this window ? Oh, then, I'm glad to the heart 
you're to sleep in your aunt's room, dear, instead 
of Miss Jane being Loneyproudy by herself 
You'll all be company for each other; and it 
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will be sucli a comfort for Miss Lyddy to have 
some one to call up in the morning, con-va-nienty 
without throuble : it would not do at all to take 
away all the talking from her at once ; she'd be 
lonesome, dear, without it. Whenever I saw 
her downhearted, I'd just let the hens into the 
garden, or the cow in the com, or maybe spill a 
drop of milk on the snow-white dresser; and 
that would put the life in her at once I Yes, 
I'U carry it for you, Miss Eate. Oh, then, it's 
you that never forget your dear imcle's comfort. 
Why would you ? and he such an honour to us 
all!" 

After sunset, Jane came in, inquired listlessly 
if tea was ready, played (for so it might be 
called) at ammging and helping, grumbling 
little disagreeable grumbles at little things, and 
creating around her an atmosphere of discontent 
which it required all her sister's activity and 
sweetness, and all Simon's tact and good-humour, 
to dispersa Kate produced her uncle's favourite 
pipe, filled with his favourite tobacco, and Jane 
asked superciliously if he was going to smoke 
there; then correcting herself, added, "Oh, I 
forget ; there is nowhere else." She did her 
best to appear uncomfortable, and seemed to 
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consider it "fine" and "high-bred" to find 
feAilt. Jane was herself veiy small for her age, 
and rather delicate in appearance : she was cer- 
tainly handsome, but the evident consciousness 
of beauty destroyed half its eiFect. Kate was 
lovely and loving-looking, genial and affectionate, 
ready to make every possible self-sacrifice, and 
thoroughly happy in being privileged not only 
in helping those she loved, but those who could 
not help themselves : both children had profited 
by the education they had received. Jane could 
reason, and understand what was right and 
reasonable; but her desire to possess things 
infinitely beyond her means — ^to admire whatever 
was large and magnificent — to believe that great 
space was necessary to comfort — to forget the 
state "unto which God had called her," and long 
for one more exalted — rendered her discontented 
and almost useless. The changed circumstances 
of her family were hardly felt until she saw the 
simple cottage home, which B[ate in her wise 
simplicity earnestly thanked God was given to 
them as a refuge in their time of need. Poor 
little Kate had been haunted with the terror of 
the workhouse ; she had often gone with her 
aunt to visit persons who, she was told, had 
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once been ricli, but were now glad to shelter 
there, and a dreadful terror took possession of 
her young heart lest such should be their case. 

Miss Lyddy's strong good sense was hardly a 
match against the circumstances which pressed 
upoii them ; but she never felt so grateful for 
her little annuity of five- and -thirty pounds 
a year as when it became of importance to 
those she loved. 

" The morsel of land," she said to Simon, who 
had marvellously increased, as he deserved to do, 
in her esteem, " will keep my poor brother from 
feeling his troubles — ^it will employ him ; but I 
will not depend on land for anything, Simon — I 
have lost my faith in it ! I cannot believe that 
the garden will grow a pea or a potato. Talk 
of the sea being a false and deceitful thing," 
continued Miss Lyddy ; *' it is not a bit worse 
than the land. The very potatoes are turned 
black-hearted. There's an end to England when 
we cannot count upon crops, and live by their 
produce. No ; the bit of land will amuse my 
poor brother, and you may do what you like 
with the garden; but I have. done with farming, 
Simon : it deceived me — ay, more than once — it 
shall not continue to do so. All England is just 
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one great graveyard — ^the grave of the farmer's 
tope ! " 

Did you ever observe how a jay and a jack- 
daw, a magpie and a iiaven, put their heads on 
one side when they hear a noise which they do 
not understand ? — a new noise, or a great noise, 
as if they appropriated one ear to listen particu- 
larly. Well, Simon had the same habit, but not 
with the same result, for the jay, or jackdaw, or 
raven, seldom do more than give a Uttle sort of 
" croak,'' when they resume their natural atti- 
tude, which is the more strange, as they are 
very loquacious at other times ; but Simon never 
put his head on one side that he did not imme- 
diately become eloquent. 

"Heaven help us. Miss Lyddy," he replied 
after a pause ; " every country is a graveyard 
more or less ! There's hardly a blade of grass, or 
a tufb of daisies, but's a tombstone and a cradle ! 
Indeed it's the truth I'm telling. The birds die, 
and fall among the withered leaves, and the next 
spring the spot is beating, like the warm heart 
of a young child, with fresh life — ^and that's the 
beauty of it. And I read it all with a different 
reading, Miss Lyddy — ^no offence to you — ^for 
you see there's an evenness in all God's v/orks. 
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If it's cold in the winter, it's warm in summer ; 
and if it's cloudy to-day, the sunbeams to-mor- 
row will dance over where the heaviest shadows 
lay. Farming is down one year and up the 
next ; if you lose by it, the fault is in man's 
management, not in Grod's earth. And you 
see " 



"I hear and see both," replied Miss Lyddy 
— ^who knew she had said what was not just 
when she said the earth was deceitful, and was 
ashamed of her hasty words, though she did not 
like to say so (which was very wrong, because it 
is right to confess a &ult) — " but it's hard upon 
me to keep my temper through all these trials." 

" I was thinking, ma'am," answered Simon, 
"that it is sometimes better to get rid of a 
temper than to keep it, unless it's a very good 
(me!'' 

"You are a saucy knave, Simon," said the 
farmer's sister ; and then she bustled away to 
fulfil some of those domestic duties whose per- 
formance gave her so much pleasure, and contri- 
buted so largely to the comfort of others. 

For several days Mr Kemp walked listlessly 
about, or stood gazing at the tuft of trees 
on the top of St Anne's HUl, thinking of the 
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home of his childhood which lay beyond, and 
which should know him no more. Jane was 
obedient enough, but she was uncheerful — ^her 
fancy Wandering, as her sister said, ** high up as 
the clouds;^' while Eate and Simon continued 
the good genii of the place. But no one saw 
the tears poor Kate shed when she was quite 
alone, and her over-exerted spirits required 
repose and relief. It was not the newness or 
the strangeness, though they were trials — it was 
not so much the difference of all things that 
were, and the memory of things that had been — 
it was, as she sobbed and said to herself, " It 
was not one thing, but everything, and especially 
her uncle's distressed looks, and her aunt with- 
out any servant but Simon, and Jane looking 
down upon things instead of trying to make 
them better;" but a flood of tears always 
relieved the ''pretty dear," and she would 
rush forward to fresh exertions with renewed 
strengtL 

Let no "big" person smile contemptuously 
when I write of the " exertions" and " strength" 
of a little girl, as if such " exertions " and such 
" strength" were of no avail ; and let no little 
child imagine that her exertions, and strength, 
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and care, and thoughtfiilhess, are nothing worth. 
I assure both big and little, great and small, 
rich and poor, old and young, that an affection- 
ate, thoughtful, considerate child, is one of the 
greatest, brightest blessings that ever entered a 
cottage or a palace. The voice of youth, when 
tuned by sympathy and kindness, is the sweetest 
of all sweet music ; and though the very dearest 
and best children commit occasional faults, and 
are always sources of anxiety, yet when thought 
and affection are added to the natural loveliness 
and hopefulness of youth, a child becomes a 
most powerful agent of happiness, and should 
be loved and cherished as such. I have seen in 
'* poor men's cottages '' a child, often a grand- 
child, a plain, uninviting-looking child, become 
a ministering angel beside the couch of aged 
suffering ; and in **' princes' palaces,*' where 
numbers are ready to watch and wait, I know of 
children whose love and care have been the 
brightest and most valuable jewels in a royal 
crown. Of Kate, despite her occasional sorrow, 
it might be said that 

" Solitude to her 



Was blithe society. She filled the air 
With gladness and involuntary song." 
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As time passed on, the family became more 
and more accustomed to the changa 

Kate was delighted one morning to hear her 
aimt say — ^^ Simon, that great bracket hen will 
not, as you observe, * listen to reason/ She has 
been three times dipped to cure her of sitting, 
yet she will sit I think it would be well to 
put some duck-eggs under her. -' 

Simon assented joyfully. It was to him a 
proof that Miss Lyddy was returning to her 
" ould wsLjs." A neighbour had promised them 
some fine Aylesbury duck-eggs, and in due time 
the hen was set in a comer of the cow-shed, or 
Jumse — ^^ cow-house" as both Simon and Jane 
called it. 

"How beautiful ten or eleven white ducks 
wiU look on the pond, Jane ! — ^they will be worth 
six shillings a couple,^' said Kate. " Six times 
five are thirty shillings. Aunt wants a new 
shawl, and that will get her one, and leave some 
money beside. She will jiot buy anything she 
wants for herself." 

"I know something that will look more 
beautiful than common white ducks,'' replied 
Jane— " something that will make the people 
stare as they pass by, and say, * Look there ! ' 
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I'm sure I may have a pet, for I have nothing 
of my own, only slave at one thing or other. I 
know what I know I" 

"And not tell me, Jane?" exclaimed her 
sister, while she cast her loving arms around 
the proud one's neck, and kissed her. 

^' Oh, it is a secret I" she replied ; " yet 1 do 
not mind telling you, though your ideas are 
meaner than ever. When aunt said she would 
buy that wardrobe to put our clothes in, you 
said a chest of drawers would do quite as 
well." 

*'Why, Jane, if we had the wardrobe; where 
could we put it V inquired Eate. " Dear aunt 
so loves to please you, that she woidd starve 
herself to do it. Why, the great lumbering 
thing could not come in at the door I" 

*^ We had one between us at Forest Farm," 
answered Jane, " that was sold with everything 
else ; and now we have only a big drawer and a 
little drawer eacL" 

^^ More than we keep neat," said Kate, " or 
have almost time to keep neat. A wardrobe 
looks very handsome in a large room, but sadly 
out of place in a small one." 

" Well, Kate, I can't tell you. I would rather 
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surprise you some daj," said Jane, not heeding 
her sister's observation. 

"Very well, dear,"' rejplied Kate, a little 
piqued — "very well, only I would rather you 
had nothing to make people 'stare,' for dear 
uncle does not even like us to look at him. 
It is such a pity he cannot bear to be con- 
sidered poor! I should not care — but he 
looks quite alarmed when strangers speak 
to him; and if they speak in a kind tone, 
he says they are treating him with contempt, 
and gathers his brows, and looks angry ; and as 
to having nothing of your own,' what right have 
we to expect to have things of our own when 
everything is given us ? We must learn to earn 
what we desire. I think we have so many bless- 
ings ; and I never knew you get one thing that 
you wished for but you immediately began to 
wish for another. If, indeed, you invented some 
work to earn them," she continued; then, seeing 
the anger which paled Jane's brow, she suddenly 
paused, and again throwing her arms round her 
sister's neck, kissed her affectionately, and asked 
her to forgive her. Those who rapidly " forget 
and forgive" are not in general sufficiently 
cautious of giving offence ; and Kate turned too 
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soon away from her sister Jane, saying — '* If I 
do offend her, I always ask her pardon very 
soon ; but she is a long time forgiving/' 

What a pity that those who are so often very 
good sliould ever make us unhappy, even hy 
being a little naughty ! We should all be much 
happier if we had more patience with each 
other ! 

" I cannot thipk,'' said Miss Lyddy one day^ 
" what makes the bracket hen so fidgety. I do 
not like to take her off and look at the eggs. 
It is very certain I shall not have my number 
of ducks. She has pushed two or three eggs out, 
and there they are on the ground broken ; while 
she sits up there so awkwardly: never saw a 
hen sit so awkwardly before in all my life ! 
just as if she was seated on a stool ; and at 
least half the eggs are uncovered. Do you 
know, Simon, what can be the matter with her ? 
She was an excellent mother at our last home, 
had a brood of chickens the 11th of February — 
spring chickens, just in time for the market ; 
and then in May she brought out eleven ducks, 
with bills as clear as wax, and exactly like balls 
of yellow floss-silk. She was always a charming 
hen. Don't you remember once when her ducks 
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first took the water how she jumped on poor old 
Ganderee's back, which seemed to imderstand 
it, and went sailing about the pond almost in 
time to her clucking ? How my poor brother 
laughed at that! Ah, Simon, he so seldom 
laughs nowT' 

Now Simon was very glad Miss Lydd/s 
thoughts took another turn, for he did not like 
being questioned about the hqn. He was pre- 
pared to say that hens do not sit twice alike — 
that perhaps she had found eleven too many 
for her last year, and so resolved not to have 
such a number this season. In fact, he was as 
genuine an Irishman as ever left the Wicklow 
Hills for the fertile downs and gentle slopes 
of England, and was never at a loss for an 
answer, or an excuse, or an expedient — ^he was, 
as I have said, very glad that Miss Lyddy's 
thoughts took another turn. 

*' The master,'" he answered, " sure enough 
does not often laugh now, but maybe he thinks 
the more." 

«^ The very thing I want to prevent, Simon. 
If I had continued alone with my thoughts as 
he does, I should have died of a broken heart 
long ago.'' 



^ 
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" Well, for gentle or simple, ould or young, to 
do that, Miss Lyddy, is the ^fooliskest* thing 
that ever was thought of, and the sinfiilest. I 
would have been a dead man, when I was a 
little hoy, if I had sat fretting — ^me that lost 
my father and mother in the fever before I was 
the hight of my knee, and that ought to have 
had a fino estate if my ancestors would have 
left it me. I do everything in sure. Miss Lyddy, 
that I can to rouse the master. And I did 
make him run the other morning, and he was 
lively the whole day after it. I thought he 
looked mighty dull in himself; so I just let 
Bess and her litter of boneens (young pigs) 
loose among his few potatoes^, and then began 
hoorishing them, and throwing my coat-tails 
at them, as if it was in the heart of a fair 
I was, and in the thick of a fight. Oh, was 
not the master himself then I How he took 
after them ! He never could bear to see a pig 
at liberty. I wish I could get up something 
as good every day to amuse him.'' 

"He will never be the same man he was, 
Simon." 

" He could not change himself for a better 
if he tried fifty years I" said Simon. 
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*•' Oil, what would I not give to see him as he 
iised to be — so full of energy and hope ! " 

" Why, then, Miss Lyddy, them things you 
say he was so full of should not be wished back 
again if they led to nothing.. Oh, I've seen 
many a fine ould ancient fortune broken in my 
time ! And we have a saying in our country, 
which perhaps you can understand — ' There's 
no use in crying after spilt milk/ '' 

" Oh, a very good saying. I want him to 
teach the little girls writing in the evenings : 
it would amuse him." 

" Maybe so, miss ; but I always thought that 
of all people schoolmasters were the most to be 
pitied ; one-half their lives putting things into 
their head, the other giving them out — ^playing 
at Wadey Buckeley with their senses. I could 
not think playing at schoolmaster an amuse- 
ment at all ! I thought the darlings could 
write V 

" Yes ; they have both attended to the educa- 
tion we gave them in those pleasant days when 
you used to take them to school, Simon ; and 
they work at their lessons every evening.^' 

*'The darlings they were!" Before Simon 
said half he intended to say about " the dar- 
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lings/' Miss Lyddy had remembered some 
household employment ; and the blithe voice 
of Kate was heard caroling a pleasant tune 
outside the window. She was weeding her 
sister's little garden. And what was her sister 
doing ? Trimming her own bonnet, and a veiy 
right thing to do. But Jane, before the bonnet 
was trimmed, came to her aunt for more rib- 
band. Her aunt told her she had divided what 
she had — ^half for each. Jane looked sullen: 
she wished for a rosette at each side of her 
bonnet. She had obsei"ved that the young 
ladies of the Lodge and the Manor-^House had 
each two rosettes on their bonnets. 

"Katie," she said to her sister, **4o you 
think you shall require all that ribband for 
your bonnet V 

" Whv, Jane r . 

"Because I very much want about a yard 
more than I have ; and if you can spare 
it, I will give you anything you like in 
exchange." 

" No, sister ; I will give it — ^not sell it. See, 
I am doing up your flowers. If I have enough 
to go once round and over, and tie, that will 
do. Aunt says the plainer we are the more we 
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shall be respected. She says it looks very iH 
to see poor girls come out of a cottage dressed 
like young ladies. Take the ribband, dear, and 
welcome I" 

Jane took the ribband, but not the advice ; 
praised the garden, thanked and kissed Kate, 
and proceeded to gather, and snip, and arrange 
the second rosette. 

" Oh, then, that is a murdering fine bonnet 
entirely !'' exclaimed Simon when he saw 
Jane the following Sunday. " Two such grand 
bunches of ribband just above your ears like a 
h?S>rse on a race-course ! Why, that's the very 
moral ♦ of the young Manor - House lady's ' 
bonne<;. And Miss Katie, darling, where are 
your bunches ? You look m neat as a pink or 
a daisy, but Fd rather see 'you a little smarter.'' 
Simon often constituted himself a judge of 
their appearance. * ':'•'.* ' 

At these observations both the children 
blushed, but from a different cause. Poor 
Jane ! she did not know whether to be very 
proud, or to weep from disappointment ! When 
having made up her mind that her bows should 

* Model. 
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rival those of the young lady at the manor, 
that young lady appeared at church in a bonnet 
without the least trimming. Although Jane 
Qontinued to be a veiy little creature for her 
age, or almost any age, her passion for every- 
thing large increased, and increased in a manner 
that tended greatly to her own discomfort and 
the discomfort of others. Hers was an un- 
healthy ambitiofiy for it had in view unworthy 
objects^ Had she been half as solicitous to 
grow good and useful as to possess the things 
which good and useful people deserved to have, 
she would have been far more amiable, more 
usefcd, and more happy. 

" Can you keep a secret, Miss Kitty?'' 
inquired Simon of his little favourite, one 
morning after she had been bustling about the 
cottage as usual, and now, heated and fatigued 
by one sort of labour, sought they est of change 
by going to another — "Can you keep a 
secret?'' 

^' I never had but one to keep, Simon," she 
replied ; " and I remember it was a great 
trouble to do so." 

" This wont long be a secret, dear — indeed 
it cannot." 
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" Better tell it to Jane : Jane loves a grand 
my&tery." 

''Miss What V inquired Simon, who looked 
very simple sometimes. "Tm growing hard of 
hearing/' 

" I mean she loves a big secret ; she would 
not care for a little one. So tell it to Jane, Simon." 

'^ She knows it," half - whispered Simon. 
"She's it!" 

" What do you mean by 'she's it,' Simon ?" 

" It's her secret ; whisht,*, whisht for your 
life ! She would kill me entirely if she thought 
I'd told." 

" Then don't tell, Simon ; I would rather you 
did not," said little Kate, looking pained at the 
idea of her sister having a secret — ^an actual de- 
cided secret — ^from her. 

"Oh, but I want to tell." Now this really 
was the truth ; that secret had incommoded 
Simon for a very long time, and he wished to 
get rid of it ** somehow," and was not very par- 
ticular as to the meana " Well, but, darling, I'd 
rather out with it ; for a secret "—or, as he pro- 
nounced it, a " 5acret " — " is mighty hard and 

* ** Whisht ! " when uttered by a natire of Ireland, means 
** keep iilenoe.'* 
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ieayy in itself; and as it will soon be seen, why 
you may as well know it^r*^ as last. It's only 
a Swan's Ego, dear, nothing more nor les&— no*- 
tiling — in — ^the — ^world more than that ! You 
know, dear, I love to see what I call a decent 
spirit in .anything ; but Miss Jane has a fine 
high spirit, quite above all little ^.things — ^too 
znuch of a spirit, maybe. She doesn't care a 
mite whether a thing is useful or not, as long as 
it is showy, and grand, and stylish* like ; the 
' change ' has come harder and heavier upon her 
than upon any of us, except maybe the master, 
who wont let me call him master, but with the 
tears streaming down his poor face that is fur- 
rowed with the hard and heavy plough of care^ 
says — ' Call me friend, Simon ; ' he says, * call 
me friend, for that's what you have been to 
me in my heart-trouble — call me friend, good 
Simon. Oh, when I remember him with his 
acres, and the first at market as he used to be^ 
and his word as good as a thousand pound, it 
tears my heart ; and Miss Lyddy, the pride of 
the farmers with her butter and eggs, and such 
chickens and lily-white ducks.. To see her now ! 
with one cow, and a handful of chickens, and 
these ducks, dear; why, there's only four out 
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of the whole, and all owing to the Swan's Ego, 
which the poor hen does not understand to this 
day what it is, or where it came from ; and if 
she had any raal sense, she would have pitched 
it out, though to be sure that would have 
broken Miss Jane's heart, because of the gran- 
deur of the thing. She's breaking my back, so 
she is, enlarging the pond, that it may look like 
a raal lake ; and now that I have told you, 
dear" 

"You have told me nothing, good Simon," 
said Kate ; "that is to say, you have told me 
what I know poor Jane forgets — ^that what is 
suited for one sphere of life is very unsuited for 
another." 

" I did not, I am sure," replied Simon, looking 
very puzzled, " say that. Miss Jane would snub 
me for a month if I said that." 

" Well, then, I gathered it from what you did 
say," laughed Kate. 

^^ God bless you !" exclaimed the poor Irish- 
man. " You put me in mind of a fairy I heard 
tell of, when I was in my own country, who was 
such an angel entirely, that every bur she 
gathered from a thistle was changed by her 
touch into a rose." 
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" That's just the sort of fairy I should like. 
I think her name must have been either Con- 
fentment or Industry: I have not time just now 
to determine which/' said Eate. " I am sorry/' 
she added, ^' to hear so poor an account of the 
ducka J had hoped for more, though Miss 
Lyddy said how bad the hen sat ; but she was 
so cross I coTild not go near her." 

"No wonder, dear; the size of the egg 
bothered the little bird. And if you had only 
heard the queer noise she made when she saw 
it, and the look of wonder she gave when the 
poor long-necked gray thing came out. Ducks 
were unnatural enough, but such a thing as 
that ! " 

" As what, Simon ? You are never explicit." 

*' A Swan's Egg, miss, that is just come into a 
swan — ^a raal living, black-footed, long-necked 
swan, dear t that Jane thinks will turn the pond 
into a lake, and make this look like a noble- 
man's mansion, dear. She wants it for a pet, 
dear; and my belief is, she would have an 
elephant pup for another, if she could get it ! 
Which I pray she never may !" 

"And for a great useless swan, whose life 
cannot be happy in a puddle of water, and which 
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will make the place look absurd/^ sighed poor 
Kate — " for t?iat she has sacrificed poor aunt's 
shawl! Oh dear, she is not growing wiser; 
dear, what will aunty say ? " 

"Bedad, I don't know. She's mostly taken 
up watching every turn and movement of the 
poor master — ^that's what she is ; and I Can't 
say but she humours your sister a great deal too 
much. She knows a high spirit like hers has 
a power more suffering than one that's always 
finding sunshine in dark places— like you. Miss 
Kitty; but still she humours her too much: 
wholesome restraint would be the thing for 
her." 

My young friends, I hope, are able to under- 
stand, that when children have seen their rela- 
tives or friends endure much suffering, it makes 
them think a great deal, and feel a great deal 
more, than those young persons whose years 
have been passed with comparatively little sor- 
row and no suffering. I once knew a child of 
only ten years old, who felt and acted as if she 
had been fifteen, simply from having been her 
mother's only friend and companion during four 
long years of sickness and sorrow. Both these 
children had seen their kind uncle and aunt's 
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trials ; but Jane's nature was proud and selfish — 
Kate's humble and self-denying. When Simon 
talked about Jane having a " high spirit," and 
suffering more than the rest of her family, 
thoughts passed through the mind of Kate 
which she would not suffer to remain, for she 
could not bear to think harshly of her sister ; 
so she inquired if Simon thought the cygnet 
was likely to live. 

" Likely to live ! " he repeated. " Bedad, 
Miss, I never knew anything that was not 
wanted die, and that's the truth of it ! It's a 
most devouring creature : it will eat as much- 
ay, as much as — as — anything ! And I may 
as well set about it at once, and dig by sun- 
light and moonlight, until I find a spring handy 
to the pond, for we must not be leaving it, 
trusting to rain or rill, but make it a regular 
pond, or else well all perish for want of water 
— the great gray creature will drink up every 
drop, and leave us none." 

" La ! Simon, how you exaggerate ! " 

Simon did not understand what the word 

" exaggerate'' signified ; but of course he would 

not inquire : so he took it for granted that his 

little friend had paid him a compliment, and 
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said, " Thank you, darling ; Vm mighty glad 
Tm plasing to you. Miss Lyddy will go wild 
when she sees the great thing, that will eat as 
much as ten ducks in a day."' 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Jane, 
who, with flushed cheek and beaming eyes, de- 
sired Kate to follow her, and see her " pef 
Kate had not seen Jane look so pretty or so 
animated for a long time, and followed, silently 
admiring the activity of her sister's pace, and 
warmed by observing in her such unusual 
enthusiasm. 

"There!'' exclaimed Jane, pointing to the 
great gray bird, all soft and flossy-looking, to 
whese unUstening ear the poor hen was " clack- 
ing,^' and calling with all her energy, while the 
three little ducks, as if they felt neglected, were 
piping softly, and looking brightly about, their 
round black eyes glittering like jets set in 
amber. *' There ! — ^theee is the produce of my 
Swan's Egg ! Now I shall see a swan on our 
lake as well as on the Thames and Lord George's 
'preserved water!' When the gentlemen and 
ladies pass by, they will stop to look at itf 
and the young ladies, as well as the peasant 
children, will be obliged to ask my leave to 
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feed it — it will be talked of all over the 
country/' 

"But what is the matter with the hen?'* 
inquired Eat& 

^ Why, then," answered Simon, " it's just the 
cramp or paralysed she is — one side, poor thing- 
— out of sitting on that great egg; or a twist, or 
something of the same kind she's got ; she'll 
never be right again." 

Kate's eyes filled with teanu The bird was 
her aunt's pet ; and the evident distress with 
which she moved showed that she was in pain. 

'* I am not surprised at your not admiring my 
bird, Eate," said Jane, tossing her little head. 
'* You were bom to be a cottager, and nothing 



more." 



« We pray," repHed her sister, turning away, 
" to do our duty in that state of life imto which 
it ^haU please God to call us." 

" You're answered, Miss Jane, anyway," said 
Simon. 

And then the sister, in an unusually bitter 
mood, gave loose to words which had better 
have been chained within her lips. Great is 
the hero who chains his words and sentinels his 
lips ! But though Jane's first reproof touching 
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lier unsuitable favourite had come from her 
sister, it was only the prelude to others. Her 
Aunt loved her with such a weak fondness, that 
her observations were tempered by exceeding 
tenderness; and she admired the poor young 
cygnet, which endeavoured to kick its way 
through the weeds and mud of the duck-pond. 
The more Simon disturbed the water in his efforts 
to enlarge or deepen it, the more dirty and un- 
sightly it became. The poor hen did her duty 
in a most henwifely and motherly manner. One 
after the other the little half-brother and sister 
ducks fell victims to the pokes and kicks of the 
great cygnet; and he added to the discomfort 
and injury the poor hen received by the thrusts 
and shakes he gave while endeavouring to shel- 
ter beneath her wings. Then as it grew bigger 
it coxdd not get into the little hen-house; in 
vain its poor mother-nurse limped in and out of 
the hole, and invited its entrance by every fowl- 
like entreaty and suggestion she could think of: 
it endeavoured to obey her commands, thrust in 
its long neck, put up one black foot, but could 
get no farther ; then tried the other — still it was 
in the same predicament ; the shoulders of its 
poor wings were bared of their soft down by 
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striving to push in ; the poor thing felt how 
sadly it was out of place, returned disconso- 
lately to the little duck-pond, and tried in vaia 
to obtain even a billful of clean water, while tho 
poor hen set up her feathers, and called and 
called in vain. 

The story of the Swan's Egg spread from 
the cottage to the village, and threw an air of 
ridicule not only over Jane but over the other 
inmates of the humble dwelling. 

" Fine set-up airs, indeed, some people give 
themselves!'' said the baker's wife. "Ducks 
and geese satisfy our best farmers ; but these 
broken-down folk, who eat brown bread, and da 
not take flour for a pudding once in a month, 
must have swans ! — ^Well, to be sure !" 

" There is nothing but ruin and destruc- 
tion before those young girls at the little Oak 
Cottage," observed the milliner, who exhibited 
three black stands, a perpetual straw-bonnet 
coiled in green ribband, and two skeleton caps, 
in her window — "nothing but ruin ! Only 
think of the one they call Jane going to church 
last winter with two rosettes in her bonnet— ay, 
two — ^the exact copies of those I made, for the 
young ladies at the Marior-House ! I : wonder 

G 
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people don't see that what is fit for one class 
of persons looks absurd and extravagant on 
another. And now I hear they set a brood of 
swans, and that same Miss Jane asked Letty 
Spencer to come and see her swan on her lake ! 
Lake, indeed ! " 

" I don't imderstand it," said the blacksmith 
— a very steady, sensible man was the black- 
smith, and not much given to gossip, considering 
the number of people who came to his forge : 
he was really a sensible man, and had been 
most kind and attentive to his new neighbours : 
lent the paper once a week to Farmer Kemp, 
and would not charge for the old wire which 
Simon used to fence in the little fowl-yard — " I 
do not in the least understand it. I have seen all 
along that the poor farmer's head was not right. 
He is so dreamy, and does not care a spark for 
politics ; or who is in, or who out of the govern- 
ment, if he could only have what he calls 'Pro- 
tection !' But Miss Lyddy is a very sagacious 
woman, and not proud. And as to little Katie, 
why she's as bright and warm as a red-hot iron. 
Simon is always at work. It must be Jane 
that's in fault : it can be no other. She is ever 
tiying to set herself up, talking grand, and 
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strutting* like a turkey r cock. And now this 
' Swan's-Egg' story has done more to turn the 
people against the whole family than I could 
tell in an hour. There was no harm in planting 
a willow by the side of the pond, because the 
Almighty plants trees upon the hills and com- 
mons, and they are beautiful alike to rich and 
poor ; but to call a duck-pond a lake, and put 
a swan on it, is such an affectation, that if 

one of my children attempted it That's 

all!'' 

" I hope they'll know better," responded his 
wife. " But it all comes in my mind of people 
who have only pennies wanting to seem as if 
they had pounds: it's a great mistake, and 
makes great misery, as every untrue thing 
always does." 

" It's just one of Jane's vagaries, I know," 
replied the husband: "nothing in the world 
else ; and as much evil very often arises from a 
folly as from a vice." 

In Farmer Kemp's cottage there was not an 
overabundance of food for the little stock of 
poultry, and it was necessary to be very careful 
of everything, so that all might have that 
moderate "enough," which the rich would 
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consider next to starvation, and the very poor 
deem a luxury. 

The cygnet had an excellent appetite : it ate 
as much as all the poultry put together, and 
was never satisfied ; and yet it seemed a great 
raw-boned thing, and, as everybody said, quite 
out of place. When . on the miserable pond, 
which its black feet spurned as it floated, or 
rather crawled through the green and muddy 
water, it had a most unhappy look ; and when 
on land it sometimes made a low, plaintive 
'iioise, which sounded like a number of little 
sobs. Instead of attracting the admiration which 
Jane expected it would, the school children 
used to peep over the rails ; some merely whis- 
pered to each other, and tittered ; but there were 
boys wicked enough to throw stone's at the soft, 
helpless thing, and then call out in an insulting 
tone to poor Jane — "How's your fine pet, Miss 
Two - Bows ? " " Are you hatching another 
Swan's Egg, Miss Fine-set-up?" "Oh, dear, 
how grand we are, that cannot be content with 
ducks and geese, but must grow swans !" 

All this, time poor Farmer Kemp's health, 
both of body and mind, was declining. . 
. "You will be a good girl," he said one morning 
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to Kate, who had wanned his shoes, and toasted 
his bread, and walked a mile to spend her last 
sixpence that he might have honey, of which 
he was very fond, for breakfast — " you will be 
a good girl, and obedient to your aunt." She 
replied she would, and kissed the bony, freckled 
hand which rested on his knee ; ' and rejoiced 
that there was, in her opinion, more " life" in 
his pale eyes, which generally only shone through 
tears. " I am sure you will, Kate. And listen, 
my little maid : I suppose I never could have 
had sufficient of what the people call mind, or 
management, or I would not have lost as I did. 
Very clever people don't do that. But whatever 
I have is going fast, and is often quite gone : 
indeed it is. There are times when, though I 
feel and see, I can remember nothing, except 
what occurred in my mere childhood — tops and 
taws, and kites and cricket ; and I long to go 
to the boys under the great ash, and have a 
gaiiie at marbles — I do indeed!" He paused, 
ran his fingers through his hair, which in a 
few months had become white, and looked at 
Kate with such a simple expression of counte- 
nance that she trembled violently. ** Yes, 
Kate, I could call to mind all about boys' 
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games, and long to play them again ; but men's 
games, where they battle for their toys, I cannot 
remember anything about. No, dear ; I know 
I had a farm, and lost by it ; and all day yester- 
day I tried to remember how much chalk the 
sorrel -field took to make it sweet land. But 
no : it was all gone, Eate — all gone ! If your 
poor imcle should lose his mind, child, you wiU 
not turn from him V 

Kate replied by flinging her arms round his 
neck, and hiding her weeping face on hi^ 
shoulder. 

"I thought you both loved me,'' he con- 
tinued ; " but Jane does not — ^that's my great 
trouble : because when I am gone you wiU have 
to look after both Lyddy and Jane. Your tears 
are quite wet, my little maid. It hurt me a 
great deal in the willow lane yesterday to be 
called ' Grandfather Swan-egg' by the rude boys 
that I could have thrashed once ; and then 
they asked, if I wanted swans why I did not live 
in a castle, and jeered me — ^indeed they did. 
Ah, Jane, Jane ! — ^your pride is of the wrong 
kind, Jane ! You want to be distinguished, and 
you make us all ridiculous." 

Kate could only cry, for she knew Jane loved 
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her own proud fancies too well to yield up even 
one ; but though Jane found nothing but vexa- 
tion and disappointment in her project, and 
though the poor swan, instead of ministering to 
her vanity, ministered (innocently) to her dis- 
comfiture, she still continued in the same path 
— ^her future ambition in the poultry way was 
fixed upon an ostrich, or at least a peacock. 
She had simdry dreams of procuring an ostrich- 
egg through the instrumentality of a cousin in 
India, who had offered to send the little girls 
anything they wished. She had once seen the 
picture of a negro seated between the wings of 
an ostrich, while the bird was striding away, 
as Simon observed, at " the rate of a hunt ;" 
and she had a vision of mounting an ostrich, 
and riding to church, to her own especial de- 
light, and as she, poor silly girl ! imagined, the 
admiration of the whole neighbourhood. She 
confided this idea to Simon, but Simon could 
not enter into it. 

" Oh, Miss Jane ! " he exclaimed, " take it easy, 
will ye ? There's rason in everything, they say ; 
but whoever said so, never thought of a girl 
going to her prayers at an English church 
riding a horseback on an ostrich ! Can't ye 
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content yerself with sticking one or two of his 
feathers in yer bonnet, dear ? Oh ! the Swan's 
Egg has drawn enough of ridicule on us without 
thinking of the like of an ostrich/' Simon be- 
lieved that it was as easy to hatch an ostrich as 
a swan ; and the poor fellow lived in dread of 
seeing Jane work out "her idea," and set off 
between the wings of " that baste of a bird," 
" at the rate of a hunt," followed and hooted 
after by all the boys in the village. 

Jane's vanity, like all other vanities, was 
restless — restless in its cravings first for one 
thing, then for another— blind as to its appear- 
ance, and deaf to observations and remon- 
strance- She had never been told the difference 
between true fame and notoriety; and, like 
some who ought to know better, her great, or 
rather one of her great ambitions, was to look 
very smart at church. 

Now all who think rightly will desire to do 
honour to the Sabbath-day ; but they will not 
considier-a church the place to display finery. 
I assure my young friends, that not only is a 
desire to be " fine" at church underbred and 
vulgar, but it is contrary to the command of 
Scripture. The neat and delicate clothing of 
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the body, emblematic of a pure and humble 
spirit, is the fitting apparel wherein to appear 
in a temple consecrated to praise and prayer. 
Poor Jane ! it was very melancholy to see the 
pains she took to make herself " smart" on 
Sundays— to see the time and thought spent on 
the outward decking of her person to the dis- 
comfort of her health ; and when Kate — dear, 
wise, little Kate — endeavoured to convince her 
how much better double-soled shoes (even if 
they did look a little clumsy) protected the 
feet than "paper prunella" — ^how much longer 
they lasted — how much more suited a dark, 
warm cloth cloak was to their sphere of life 
than a flimsy silk scarf, particularly when frost 
crystalised the hedges, and a sharp sleet met 
their uphill walk — ^Jane was vain enough and 
wicked enough to think that her dear, good, 
hard-working little sister envied her " taste" 
and her " beauty," while the truth was she pos- 
sessed neither the one nor the other. Wlicn 
any of the young ladies glanced at her as they 
passed, she fancied it was with admiration ; 
while in reality they thought how very blue 
that poor girl's nose looked, and to how much 
more advantage her sister appeared in her neat, 
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simple dress ; and if thej smiled and nodded at 
Kate^ Jane invariably thrust herself forward, 
and returned the notice with a blush and a 
curtsy, and never failed to look round to see 
who observed the great event. This saved her 
from seeing the haughty look which followed 
her salute, or hearing the laugh and the obser- 
vation of "Poor, foolish girl I" 

The obstinacy with which Jane adhered to 
her own fancies and opinions was very de- 
plorable, and her heartlessness towards others 
quite unpardonable. Her poor uncle was grow- 
ing more feeble in mind and body, and Kate's 
thoughts and energies were called forth in a 
manner far beyond her years* 

Summer and winter passed away, as they do, 
laden both with joy and sorrow. Winter came 
again, and found shadows, heavy shadows, 
closing round that little cottage — Jane more 
idle and self-willed than ever ; the cow dead ; 
the horse grazing in the almost grassless pad- 
dock, though Simon managed to bring him food 
from those blessings to the poor man's cattle — 
the broad margins and comers of the country 
roads: the old horse was still able to do all 
the work required, and that was but little ; the 
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potato crop {their crop two or three long beds) 
had failed with them as with others ; and the 
oats and plot of wheat had been disposed of for 
the necessaries of life. 

Miss Lyddy had been j;empted by an in- 
creased rate of 'interest to vest part of her 
money in some speculation which failed, and 
what was left hardly yielded twenty pounds a 
year. She tried by every means in her power 
to increase her income — ^means absolutely sug- 
gested by the bright-hearted and wise-headed 
little Kate. She taught all kinds of fancy 
knitting to the clergyman's daughters ; and 
Kate undertook to take care of some little 
ones, too old for the National School ; but 
her \mcle became so imbecile at times, that 
she was obliged to abandon that, though many 
said she was the nicest little teacher in the 
world. 

It was a cold evening in November. Farmer 
Eemp sat in an old arm-chair beside the fire, 
which was burning low and dim ; his sister was 
busied at a little round table, knitting new feet 
to a pair of his huge stockings ; Kate was pre- 
paring tea; Jane preferred in general shiver- 
ing in her own room, burning an additional 
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candle. She said she could not " get on" in 
the kitchen with the noise ; though, as Simon 
said, she seemed to have nothing to "get on" 
about, as no one ever could tell how she em- 
ployed her time. Jt was a dreary picture in 
that little kitchen ; and neither the sweetness 
of Kftte's voice nor the assumed brightness of 
her smile could dispel the gloom. Time was 
passing heavily though swiftly. Miss Lyddy's 
needles moved mechanically; for though she 
wore spectacles, she kept looking over them at 
her brother, fully sensible that his mind was 
daily becoming more' feeble, and lacking the 
means of procuring him the additional comforts 
which he needed. 

. " Lyddy," said the old man sharply, while his 
fingers 'twitched' the arms of the old chair, 
" I'm cold ; why don't you make a better fire ? 
I am shivering, sister I Call some of them to 
get you the coal ; I do not want you to do it, I 
only wish you to see it done ! Katie — Simon — 
come be brisk, lass — ^be brisk ! I always loved 
a cheerful fire, and after a snow-storm all the 
farm lads and the sheep-dogs round it; and 
then away to see after the sheep on the downs 
— turn and turn about — Simon in, and Andrew 
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out! Ah, ah — why don't you laugh at my 
rhyme, Lyddy — 

Turn and turn about— 
Simdn in, and Andrew out ? 

Ah— ah ! " 

" Make haste with tea — ^that will warm him,'* 
whispered her aunt to Eata 

"I shall never get the kettle to boil with 
that little fire,'^ replied the girl. " How I wish 
Simon was back ! *' 

" Put on more coal, Kate,*' repeated Mr 
Kemp, " or some wood There are piles of wood 
outside, only you are too lazy to fetch it I " 

For an instant Kate raised her eyes overflow- 
ing with tears to her uncle. 

"Deary, deary!" he exclaimed with all his 
usual tenderness, "I did not mean thee! I 
meant the serving-lasses — ^where be they ? " and 
he fondled her head with his large hand. 

The fire burnt lower and lower : alas ! there 
was no coal to replenish it, and no money to buy 
fuel. Miss Lyddy stuck the ends of her needles 
into the worated ball, and opened the door to 
look out. The farmer had fallen into a light 
doze. Kate went to her. She had grown tall. 
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so that slie was now able to pass her arm round 
her aunt's waist. 

"I daresay Simon will be able to get some 
coal/' she said. "We have never asked credit 
before, aunt ; and should not now, only for that 
silly bill Jane ran up. It was so wrong of Miss 
Kose to tempt her with that dress." 

The wind blew in sharply, and the tears 
almost congealed on Miss Lyddy's cheeks as 
they fell. 

" Stay, aunt," continued the girl — " how 
stupid I have been ! I can tear up some of the 
fence of Jane's flower-garden, and Simon can 
easily mend it" 

She turned the skirt of her calico frock over 
her head, and without waiting for a reply, rushed 
out into the pelting sleet. 

" I cannot think," muttered Miss Lyddy, " why 
Simon does not return ; he has been gone since 



noon." 



Presently she heard the window of Jane's 
room unclosed, and her voice questioning Kate 
as to what she was doing at "her garden." 
Whatever Kate's reply was, it elicited one of 
Jane's selfish observations, which went like a 
dagger to her aunt's heart. Kate returned 
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quickly, her cheeks burning from the cold and 
exertion. She laid the sticks down, and they 
were soon hissing beneath the kettle. 

"There now!'" said the farmer, waking sud- 
denly; "there now! you have let them bring 
in wet wood: why can't they take it, as they 
ought, out of the middle of the stack, or dry it 
on the kiln ? " 

"Don't fret, aunt/' whispered Kate; "it is 
much better he should live with the prosperous 
past, than feel, as you do, the miserable present. 
But keep up, keep up ; God is so good 1 " 

Dear Kate was fond of repeating to herself- 
" God is so good ! " 

"And you will give me stale bread," con- 
tinued the worn-out man querulously; **you 
wiU give me stale bread and salt butter — salt 
butter with a dairy of fifteen cows ! Shame on 
you, sister, to be so greedy of gain as to deny 
us a bit of fresh butter ! " 

Jane refrised to come in to their poor tea. 
" Kate," she told her aunt, " had torn up her 
flower-sticks and paling, and if there was no- 
thing but them to boil the water, she did not 
want it." I am sorry to say, that despite her 
hard words and injustice to Kate, her aunt in- 
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treated her to be one at their cheerless meal ; 
but vanity and stubbornness hardened her heart, 
and she would not attend to her kind aunt's 
request. 

'* The tea is very weak, and you know I hate 
weak tea," again complained the poor uncon- 
scious farmer. "I shall speak to our grocer 
about it." 

" It will break my heart if he dies — it will 
break my heart if he lives in this- state/' said 
poor Miss Lyddy to Kate after they had pre- 
vailed on him to go to bed. " What we are to 
do I know not."' 

"Fhave many plans in my head, aunty, dear," 
replied the young girl. " If we could only pre- 
vail on sister to — ^to " 

" To do what, Kate ? '' 

" To go out — to take a situation, as I would 
do to-morrow, aunt, if you could do without me. 
There is not a lady in the neighbourhood,'' 
added the little maid proudly, " who would not 
take me into her establishment at once ; and I 
know I can do a great many useful things- 
thanks to you and Simon." 

Aunt Lyddy drew Kate close to her bosom, 
and wept over her with the fondness of a mother. 
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Strange as it may seem^ the strong woman had 
learned to turn to the young girl for consolation 
and support. 

" No, Kate, no ; you must not leave us. What 
could I do without you ? You are everything to 
me — everything. My own hrave spirit is crushed! 
I could bear all except this shipwreck of my 
brother's mind. We go from bad to worse. I little 
thought I should have lived to feel the loss of our 
old cow as we do to this moment ; and "— 

Before her sentence was finished Simon came 
in, his long coat sheeted with the sharp bitter 
drift of the powdery snow, and his countenance 
expressing great annoyance. 

" I never met such a * nager' in all my life, 
Miss Kemp, ma'am — ^the coal-merchant, I mean. 
He said that he had no objection (the savage) to 
give you credit, if you were like your neigh- 
bours. But somehow Miss Jane has offended his 
daughter; and he got on so much about that 
old story of the Swan's Egg, and of people being 
above people, which people would not put up 
with, that as I could not humble to him — ^why 
I left him." 

Miss Lyddy groaned, and looked at the 

smouldering embers of the fire. 

H 
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" Then the baker. Miss Jane spoke so sharp 
to him the other day, that he says if you had 
not given her encouragement, she would never 
have dared to take so much on herself ; and he 
was so saucy that I thought Td try the miller. 
And he has a fancy for that unlucky, unhappy 
swan, and will give as good as two poimd for it 
in money, or meal, or wood.'' 

Miss Lyddy clasped her hands in delight. 
" Two pounds ! why that will save us until my 
little quarter comes round.'' 

" It has got us a deal of ill-will that bird. N"o 
one will credit that we want anything while that 
poor swan goes grizzling and earning its living 
out of that pond, and sitting with its black leg 
stuck out under the willow, and taking betimes 
a start after the boys that do be worrying it 
over the palings. They say it's the type of 
everything ; and no matter how hard you or 
Miss Eate work, there's no account taken of it 
as long as the swan is to the fore." 

Neither Miss Lyddy nor Eate spoke: they 
were revolving in their own minds what Jane 
would do. Would she give up the swan or not ? 

** Even the minister (the clergyman) spoke to 
me the other day, and said something which 
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meant why Miss Lyddy did not put her feet 
in her shoes, and make that poor troublesome 
Miss Jane do what was right. He said, miss, 
it was no matter what gave a wrong impression 
of people, it should be done away with. And 
he says it's a shame she does not go to church 
with her sister/' 

Miss Lyddy called, "Jane — Jane, dear!" 
Jane came, looking very sulky. "You know, 
Jane, the strait we are in with one thing or 
the other ; and so the miller will give us two 
pounds for the swan. Jane, you wiU not refuse 
to sell it to save us from hunger, dear, and your 
poor uncle so very ill ? " 

" I have heard it all," said the selfish girl — 
" I heard all the sayings and plots against me. 
I have no peace, no sympathy from any one ! 
You know very well I would go to church if I 
had a new bonnet ; but I wont move — ^I wont 
stir to be looked down on ! " 

"Oh, Jane V said her aunt, "it is worse to 
be pointed at for the extravagance which leads 
to dishonesty!" 

" You mean the dress," she replied. " I have 
heard of that before. Well, take the bird ; sell 
it ; do what you like with it : I shall leave you 
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all ! Give me half the money, and I will leave 
you. I will never stay to be looked down 
upon ! " 

"Oh fie— fie!" interrupted Simon. "It's 
looked up to, not down upon you would be, dear, 
if you took to sense at last. I'll engage every- 
one to look up to you, and speak well of you. 
then.'' Jane made a very unfeeling observa- 
tion ; and her aunt, aroused to the folly she 
rhad been so long guilty of in permitting her to 
■-do as she pleased — ^pained by her ingratitude 
and unkindness, her want o£ sympathy with 
their sufierings — ^spoke as she had never spoken 
before, until Kate entreated her to desist ; while 
Jane, her features changed into the most cru^l 
and defying expression, stood unmoved before 
them. 

" Och hone ! " exclaimed the poor faithful 
Irishman — " och hone, then, Miss Jane ! Have 
you no heart in you? To stand out about a 
bird while the sore trouble is on those you 
ought to love ! Have you forgotten the time 
the poor master brought you to his house and 
into his heart ? And how you have been nursed, 
and tended, and cherished, and shared the best 
they had while they had it ? Have I not seen 
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how, next to the master, the sweetest hit has 
been sent to you, though you would be loney- 
protidy by yourself? And when your fancies, 
which I was so stupid as not to see the harm 
of for ever so long, when they grew the talk of 
the place — and the pride of you outstared the 
sun at noonday — ^why the poor mistress never 
cared so you war pleased — ^not she! But it's 
a folly to talk!" continued Simon; "and it's 
sorry I am to name it ; but you're the biggest 
heartbreak, Miss Jane, we've got in the house ; 
and that is saying a great deal this blessed 
night." 

The scene became so painful that I should 
not like my yoiing friends to dwell upon it. 
Bitter words were spoken by lips that, even 
had they been deserved, should have been 
sealed by gratitude. Jane declaring that their 
poverty made her the object of the greatest 
pity, because she had a high spirit and a lofty 
mind. At last she said they might rob her 
of her swan if they liked, and keep all the 
money, but she thought she had a right to a 
portion of it ; and that portion she absolutely 
calculated upon spending in the gratification 
of her absorbing passion, though she knew the 
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circumstances in which they were all placed. 
It was long past midnight when it .was re- 
solved that the miller should have the swan. 

"Til be early enough with him/' said poor 
Simon exultingly. "And now Heaven blesd 
yez all, and go to bed ; and may we all have a 
blessed wakening [" 

"There is no supper for you, Simon/' said 
Ea;te. 

" So much the better, dear : they are un- 
wholesome things them suppers ! I am a deal 
better in my health since I left them off — 
lighter, and more comfortable," he replied — 
" much more comfortable !" 

" But you are cold and wet/' persisted the 
little maid. 

"I don't feel either, Mis^ Kate. And if I 
did, what else was I bom for.? I'd be ashamed 
of myself to mind it. Don't trotible about me : 
don't trouble about anything. The good God 
who is above us all cares for us all ! You see 
that poor bird will bring us something at last." 

" But my sister, Simon 1 Now that aunt and 
she are gone, I may tell you, I may say to 
you, Simon, it would kill me if she left us : it 
would indeed, Simon, sjUi me ! She is not 
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able to do anything : she can neither work well 
nor think rightly. Where would she go ? What 
would she do ? . Speak to her to-morrow, Simon. 
I will work still harder, do anything in the 
world for her, if she will only remain. Oh, how 
can she think of leaving ns !" 

" Never fear, dear. If she goes, she wiU soon 
come back. Don't fret, jewel of my heart ! It 
will all be right ; and God bless and look down 
on you, and comfort you, sunbeam that you 
are!'' 

And Simon went to his loft; and wet, and 
cold, and hungry though he was, he knelt in 
humble prayer and thanksgiving to Grod for all 
his mercies, resolved to awake long before day. 
And it was indeed "long before day" when 
Simon awoka He opened the ill-closed trap 
in the roof, and looked up at the sky. The 
sleet and snow had ceased, and the sky was 
dear and pale — ^the stars twinkling, and the 
moon shining ; but not within Simon's view. 

" It's the morning star, sure enough," he said 
to himsel£ " There she is ! I wonder, when 
these poor old bones are .crumbling into clay, 
shall my spirit find a home in any of those 
twinklers i I'd like it was in the morning star* 
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I seem to know her best. She's so often looked 
down on me and the little lambs when I used 
to be tending the poor master's flocks on the 
Vide downs — och hone ! Though the world 
changes, the heavens remain the same ; and 
still it is not the world, but the people in it ! 
To see them two babies grown to such great 
girls, and so much in the differ — two peas 
in one pod sown in one ground! — the one 
blossoming, the other wild and ramping without 
bud or blossom ! To be sure neither Miss Lyddy 
nor mjrself knew how to manage them : and they 
war such little jewels, sheltering under my coat- 
tails from the rain, and running before me in 
the sunshine! Oh, them war pleasant days! 
Well, it's better to look back on pleasure than 

on pain ; and a joy once enjoyed is like 

Och ! And I must stitch up this ould coat before 
I can put it on, for I can hardly tell how it's 
to keep on me at all. And every bone in my 
body is aching with the cold ! But what harm ? " 
Simon would never think of his own trouble, 
if he coTild only keep off the sorrow from them 
he loves better than his own life. A:nd so 
poor Simon talked, and reasoned, and moralised, 
and prayed for the good of "the master;" and 
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mended his coat with a sacking - needle and 
some packthread ; and put dry " wads" of 
straw in his " brogues/' to keep out the snow — 
and all this was done by the light of the moon, 
rendered still more bright by the reflection of 
the snow. And when he had "fortified" himself 
in a garb which many would consider too poor 
even for beggary, the kind-hearted, faithful 
Simon braved the morning cold, as he had often 
done before, in the service of a family who had 
long been too poor to remunerate him, and now 
could not afford him the commonest necessaries 
of life ; and having collected a sufficient quan- 
tity of fuel he lit it, prepared and set on the 
kettle, even made ready the tea-things, and then 
thought it was time to catch the swan — the 
bird whose existence in that puddle had been 
such a fruitful source of ridicule to the neigh- 
bourhood, and whose proposed sale afforded 
them some hope of moderate comfort during 
the bitter weather. 

"Ay, ay!" he muttered to himself while 
twisting a hay-rope to bind over her ample but 
draggled wings — " when all's said and done, 
Miss Jane wont have the heart, I know, to 
touch a penny of the money ; and the miller 
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said she might go and see it whenever she 
Kked." 

The stars were nearly all gone ; and but for 
the glare of the snow, the ^* hour before mora- 
ing/' according to the Irish proverb, *^was the 
darkest of the night/' He knew well where 
she slept — there, just close to the stem of the 
flourishing willow, which casta the shadow of 
its beauty over the darkest as weU as the 
brightest water. He crept on and on, expect- 
ing every moment to hear the low "hiss'' which 
the swan makes when disturbed. Not a sounds 
however, reached his ears, except the crackling 
of his own footsteps upon the crisp leaves and 
frozen grass. He then suddenly paused, for a 
light footstep followed him. 

" It's me, Simon," said Kate. " I thought I 
would just ask you if there is any other way 
we could get money, and so avoid selling the 
only thing I think poor Jane loves ?" 

" She does not love it, dear 1 Sorry I am to 
see she loves nothing but her own vanities. 
There is nothing else, Miss Eatia The only 
one who would buy the horse would be the 
EiTAOKEBr— to kill it, the poor wise ould basie; 
and then how would we crop i^e bit of knd in 
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the spring ? There isn't a pound's worth about 
the place except the furniture, and if that was 
going, why it's the talk of the town we'd be — 
saying all manner of things about ' pride shall 
have a fall/ and I can't tell what ; and all 
growing out of that Swan's Egg — ^making the 
people think we were all above ourselves, and 
had no notion of what was fit for our station, 
and it all Miss Jane's fault ; so go in, dear — 
youll be perished alive with the cowld /" 

'^ It is almost as Cold in as out, Simon," she 
replied; "for Jane suffers so much from the 
cold, sitting still as she does, that I gave her all 
my warm things — ^it's such a blessing to have 
things to give to those we love ; if I only got a 
little love in return ; and indeed, Simon, you 
see good will come out of her h^'Ving the bird, 
for what should we have done without it? 
No money, no- food, no fire \ — and refused 
credit!" 

" But where is the bird ?" inquired Simon in 
a voice of alarm. ^' Where is she ? I can't see 
the least shadow of her. Your eyes are younger 
than mine, dear : do you see her ?" 

** No," replied Kate \ " I da not see her any- 
where " 
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Simon crept along the margin of the muddy 
pond. 

**Well! — that's the strangest thing I ever 
heard of. Maybe she's on the land side of the 
willow. No I — ^and— oh mercy ! what's this ?" 
he exclaimed. " Oh dear ! — ^if here is not the 
poor bird stiff dead !" He lifted the swan, upon 
which so much hope had been based, held it in 
his arms for a moment, while Kate screamed 
that it was impossible. 

" It's too true, dear — too true it is ! The poor 
foolish black-footed thing that I shared my last 
bit with yesterday, though I did not know 
where I should get another — ^to think of it ! — 
the poor beast ! — ^innocent of all harm in itself, 
yet made the cause of so' much by the folly of 
another. But what could ail it? — ^that's what 
I look at -^ what could ail it? — the poor 
thing. What will ail us all, dear, one of those 
days? — DEATH; and it will often come just 
as we think we have the most call to lifa It's 
a hard thing though — just as all our dependance 
was on that one bird, to have it taken from 
us. We have no one thing to trust to now!" 
— and he let the bird fall heavily on the 
grotmd. 
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Bitter tears coursed each other down Kate's 
face. 

" Simon/' she said — ^and while she spoke the 
bright winter sun gave token of his coming by 
increased light — "Simon! perhaps it was be- 
cause it was the only thing in which we trusted 
that God has taken it from us. Simon, I have 
thought that when we had abundant blessings^ 
we were hardly sufficiently grateful for them — I 
mean, we hardly thought enough of who it was 
that gave them. Simon, we should look above — 
beyond this world : let us put our trust for help 
in God, and believe that if it is right we should 
be relieved from this misery and sorrow, he will 
accomplish it for us." 

The young girl turned to enter the cottage, 
in full confidence that the Almighty would, if it 
were right, help and bless them. Her step was 
no longer faltering, but firm ; and Simon said 
afterwards that a light seemed to follow her 
footsteps. 

That morning was one which caused her to 
exercise the feelings which now seemed fully 
developed in her mind. Jane immediately ima- 
gined she was a poor persecuted heroine. She 
was ungrateful and wicked enough to accuse 
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Simon of destroying the swan, though she knew 
he had never been so anxious for its life as at 
the moment he found it dead ; but some young 
people unfortunately continue to assert what 
they know cannot be true, without considering 
that they are guilty of falsehood. The farmer's 
mind during that day became more wandering 
than ever, and nothing could tranquillise hiuL 
Miss Lyddy was overwhelmed with sorrow : she 
wept almost helplessly on Kate's shoulder. 
Simon bustled, and talked, and even laughed 
more than he had done for months ; but the 
effort would have been beyond endurance had 
he not stolen into his loft whenever he could do 
so unobserved, and given vent to his feelings in 
tears and prayers. 

" I will go to the doctor myself, aunt,*' said 
Kate, " and I will tell him how ill uncle is, and 
that we cannot pay him now, but if God ever 
gives us the means we will do so. I will beg 
him on my knees to come and see uncle. I can 
humble myself now to beg for anything. I will 
go to the clergyman, and entreat him to find me 
employment or some situation. Yes, dear aunt, 
it must be so : you will still have poor Simon, 
and when I am gone Jane must exert herself.'' 
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"Ay, ay, my own blessed comfort I" said poor 
Aunt Lyddy — "ay! — but now, dear — now — 
when there's no bread, or meat, or flour — no 
poultry to sell or kill — ^nothing but the one hen 
that lays an egg for your poor imcle! — ^when 
the com is sold, and the potatoes black at the 
heart — ^when we have neither coal nor milk, and 
even the one hope we trusted to last night — ^the 
bird, the firuit of your sister's vain thoughts — 
when even, that is taken from us at the time I 
thought it would turn to good— oh, Kate, does 
it not feel to you that Grod ias done with us ?" 

Kate pressed her hand on her aunt's lips, and 
told her, not reprovingly or unkindly, but ten- 
derly, and with that reverence which the younff 
should ever show to the old, that she was certain 
everything would change for the better. 

" If," said the girl, "the bird had lived, Jane 
would have exulted ; and what commenced 
foolishly would have ended wisely. I think, 
dear aunt, we had no right to expect to 'gather 
figs from thistles.' " 

Miss Lyddy kissed her affectionately, and 
thought to herself, "I can't understand that 
child — ^she has more of the right sort of wisdom 
than any of us ; and now, though her poor feet 
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are almost shoeless, she is going, with Patience 

and Meekness as her companions . Yes, it 

is almost to beg. Ah^ when* others begged from 
me, I little thought it would ever come to us to 
do the same thing!" Miss Lyddy might have 
remembered a text which says, " Cast thy breads 
upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after ♦ 
many days/' 

And Kate did indeed take Patience and Meek- 
ness as her companions that cold winter morn- 
ing. And she had a stronger, a more helpfiil 
friend than either — she had Faith ! 

My children-friends, can you understand what 
a delicious thing it is to be companioned by 
Faith ?— to feel that dear mamma's watchful 
care is evermore around you — that papa works 
and thinks for your good — ^that you can trust to 
the loving-kindness and generous sympathy of 
more than one excellent teacher and tried com- 
panion, be that companion brother, sister, or 
friend I These are earthly " faiths " — and vefy 
delightful they are, and very miserable either 
young or old existence would be without them. 
But there is a better and higher " faith " than 
any arte of these — ^faith in the protecting power 
of God, who never leaves us nor forsakes us. 
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who is with lis by day and night. When we 
endeavour to obey him, his smile is even sweeter 
than a mother's kiss ; when we err, he waits, 
with a patient love, until we repent. He is ever 
GBACious — He " waits to be gracious '* — He, the 
great Father of all, waits to be gracious to little 
children, whom he calls unto him. Dear ones, 
with bright and sunny faces, and pulses full of 
life ! — ^w^ho rush sometimes after good, sometimes 
even more impetuously after evil — who often 
stumble and fall while warmed with good inten- 
tions — feel how blessed a thing it is to know 
that if you earnestly repent, and purpose to 
AMEND — nay more, resolve by God's goodness to 
amend — God waits to be gracious to you. He 
will dry your tears, and strengthen your good 
resolves : know this, believe this, have faith 
in this, and then you will feel how sweet it 
is to be companioned by an earthly as well as 
a heavenly " faith.'' 

Now this was dear Kate's joy. She had faith 
in human goodness — she had faith in the pro- 
tecting care of the Almighty. If you had seen 
her go forth, the hood of her cloak drawn over 
her neat straw-bonnet, and yet forming an in- 
sufficient shelter, while her poor feet were 

I 
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chilled by the snow-water before she had walked 
ten yards — ^had you known what she had to 
encounter, you would have hardly imagined how 
it was possible for her heart to feel so cheerfiil. 
First of all, she went to the doctor's. Now, 
nearly all the doctors I know are good, kind 
men — ^a little fond, perhaps, of sending medicine 
to those whom they think able to pay for it, yet 
very willing to give to those who are not ; but 
Dr Burr was called " a hard man to the poor/' 
He was little, short, gruff, and spoke in so loud 
and rough a voice that even if his words were 
kind, he sent them forth in a rude manner, 
which gave pain and destroyed confidence. His 
face was fat, and red, and bluff-looking ; and his 
deep white cravat stood out like a wall around 
his double chin. He had also a way of shaking 
his head, and saying " Boo-oo-oo ; " which kept 
all the children of the parish in awe. They 
thought Dr Burr's "Boo-oo-oo" more fearful 
than a thunder-storm. 

"So — so— boo-oo-oo — what do you want? 
You are Kate Kemp, are you not ? Ah, let — 
me— ^ee. Which are you ? — ^the Swan's Egg, or 
the Swan's-Egg's sister ? " 

" It was my sister, sir, who had the swan." 
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''Has, you mean. I saw it yesterday, poor 
thing, floundering in ice and mud. I thought 
how noble it would look on lake or river — ^but 
there Ah — so— boo-oo-oo ! " 

" It is dead to-day, sir.'' 

*' So much the better — ^find it hard enough to 
keep yourselves without keeping a swan — eh V* 

*^ Yes, sir ; and though my aunt might have 
been foolish in permitting my sister to have it, 
she never encouraged her. But, sir, I came to 
ask you to be so good as to see my uncle — ^he is 
very ill ; and though we cannot pay you now, 
when my aunt's little money comes round, you 
shall have it with thanks, sir — unless I can 
work and earn it before. If I can — ^indeed, in- 
deed, you shall be paid." 

Kate said all this firmly and bravely, though 
her feelings had been wounded by his first obser- 
vation, and her heart beat violently. 

" That is the old story, my good girl." 

"I never told it you before, sir," she replied 
meekly. 

" You are not going to be pert, are you ?" 

" Me, sir ? — Oh no ! You can perhaps save 
my poor uncle — ^why should I — ^how could I be 
pert to you ? " 
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** Boo-00-00 ! " said the doctor, and his white 
"'cravat cracked and crumpled from the eiFect of 
the violent shake he gave his head. He then 
walked slowly out of the surgery. 

" Sir ! — sir ! " exclaimed Kate, while she ran 
after him and seized his hand — ** sir, oh have 
some pity ! Believe, sir, you shall be paid. Yooi 
•know we have seen better days. You are too 
well educated to listen to village tales, or think 
we are wicked, because my poor sister has done 
foolishly. You cannot suffer my poor uncle to 
perish, mind and body, without " 

" Will you hold your tongue and my coat at 
the same time, you young gipsy ? There, now, 
it is comfortably on. Do you want me to go 
without my greatcoat and my muffler ? Why, 
child, your shoes must be full of water — see how 
they have marked where you stand. You will 
go into a consumption if you get wet feet, and I 
never undertake poor consumptive cases, they 
liang on so long. So do not get consumption in 
the hope that I will cure it. There— keep up 
your spirits ; I shall go to uncle. Yes, yes ; Dr 
Burr will not be imposed upon ; but he is not a 
ssavage for all that — ^boo-oo^oo ! " 

Tears that harshness could not call forth 
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rushed from Kate's eyes at the gruff doctor's 
kindness; hope animated her .more strongly 
than ever ; and after thanking and blessing Dr 
Burr, she took her way to the baker's. 

When she entered the shop, an itinerant ped- 
lar was exhibiting a work-box to the baker's 
little daughter, who endeavoured to prevail on 
her father to purchase it, which he stoutly re- 
fused to do, unless the pedlar took the worth of 
the box in bread. The pedlar could not do this^ 
and left the shop very reluctantly. 

"Well," said the baker, resting his large 
mealy hands on the counter, " and what do you 
please to want, young lady ? " 

*' My name is Kate Kemp," she replied, ad- 
vancing modestly, and pushing back the hood 
which partially concealed her face. "I came 
from my aunt to ask a little longer credit, and 
to assure you that you shall be paid. She 
desired me to remind you that our last year's 
account was cleared by the corn wo grew. She 
fears Simon might not have reminded you of 
this; and assures you that, by God's blessing, 
she will repay you in the same way next 



season." 



" Nonsense !" said the baker. " I know the 
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state of the land now: tlie fanner's done 
up — not right in his head, they say-r-the old 
Irishman has no strength to work it, and there 
is nothing to manure it. Com, indeed 1 — ^you'll 
have no corn from your fine farm this year ! 
But you don't want it : young ladies who grow 
swans don't want to grow corn !" 

Kate looked in his fair, fat, powdered face ; 
hut she saw no pity, no sympathy there. She 
thought she could have prevailed where Simou 
failed, and her heart sank within her when 
she thought of her breadless home. She placed 
one of her hands on the counter to support her- 
self, for her knees tottered. A small loaf was 
close to where she stood. The man removed it. 

" Mary," he said to his little girl, " I have 
often told you not to leave bread on the edge 
of the counter : it is a great temptation to the 

hungry, or the" He commenced saying 

the word " dishonest ;" but before it was 
uttered (the baker was slow of speech) Kate's 
eyes had flashed such indignation, and he 
merely exclaimed, "Oh, la !" 

" It is unlike an English tradesman to insult 
even si, poor customer !" she said. And she would 
have added more; but the baker, ashamed of 
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himself, walked into his parlour, and shut the 
door, 

Kate was now alone in the shop with his 
little daughter. Her feelings prompted her to 
go away at once ; but an idea had suggested 
itself, and the mild, tearful light in the young 
girl's eyes gave it strength. She looked at her 
and at the bread. Mary mistook her meaning ; 
and taking up a loaf, after a rapid glance at 
the parlour door, she said, " Take this from me !, 
Bo — ^pray do ! Father will never miss it." 

" No,'' said Kate ; " you intend kindly, but 
I could not encourage you to — to — do that. 
No, never deceive your father, dear : it is a 
tainted charity that would give what is not 
one's own." The little girl blushed. 

" Every one speaks well of you^ Kate Kemp," 
she said ; " and I thought you looked as if you 
wanted it." 

" I do : I am not ashamed to confess it," 
said Kate ; " and those I love want it more 
than I do ; but better we should want than 
you sin." 

The child slowly replaced the loaf, and Kate 
turned to leave the shop. Then, as if from 
sudden impulse, she said, " You wished for that 
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work-box — the one the pedlar had, I mean — 
and I heard your father say you should have 
it, if he would have taken payment in bread ? 
I have a work-box as handsome as that : you 
shall have it for the sum he named ; and I will 
take payment in bread, and be thankful. GlK> 
in and ask your father." 

The child ran in and returned quickly. 
" Pather says yes, . if it is as good and as 

" Better and larger, but perhaps not as ne^, 
though I have never used it. It is as good as 
new: tell him so, dear."' 

Again she rushed into the parlour, and re- 
turned. *' Father says, would you bring it to 
look at ?" 

"Gladly!" 

" There ; run — run ! " said the impatient child. 
'* But kiss me first ! " She held up her little 
rosy mouth to Kate, who kissed her ; and with 
a relieved heart commenced her return. 

" There goes the Swan's Egg," said a saucy 
' schoolboy, glancing in her face, and swinging 
his satchel against a post. 

"Hush!" said his elder brother: "that's 
Swan-Egg's sister!" — adding courteously, "Grood- 



\ 
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morning, Miss Rate : you seem in haste. Can 
I go anywhere for you V 

Kate thanked him, and went on. Presently 
she met the grocer — not the boy with the square 
basket, subdivided into squares like a Chinese 
puzzle, but the great grocer himself — in a fine 
blue coat, and one corner of his apron folded 
into the string which encircled his portly waist. 
Kate was passing him hastily : he had spoken 
hard, bitter words to her aunt the day before, 
and had been one of those who insulted their 
poverty by taunts at the decent pride which her 
foolish sister's vanity and desire to appear what 
she was not had rendered ridiculous. They 
owed him no money, having withdrawn their 
custom long before, as Simon* found that; by 
walking three miles into Chertsey, he could get 
things cheaper than at the village shop ; and 
Simon never considered his labour pain to serve 
his old master and mistress. 

" So, fine Miss Kate ! I wonder you came 
out this cold morning, dear me ! I would send 
my compliments to Miss Swan Egg, only she 
would flout at that, and expect it to be * duty ]' 
and so good-day, Miss Katherine." 

Kate's heart swelled so much within her, 
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that she whispered to herself she was unequal 
to the task she had undertaken. She made no 
reply, but walked on all the faster. 

"So, Miss Kate/' hailed the cheerful voice 
of the village carpenter — a blithe, joyous old 
man, who sung one everlasting song, and made 
his work keep time to it ; and the song was all 
about the jolly miller, who lived on the river 
Dee — " See what luck it is to meet you I You 
have saved me a walk. I was just going to 
your cottage, to ask Mrs Lyddy to be so good 
as to send Simon to my shop, to clear it of the 
shavings and old logs of wood. He may find 
^e for them; and they axe so in my wa/ He 
cannot carry them home in his coat-tails, you 
know, but he can in the cart. I shall be so 
obleegedy" added the kind-hearted old man — 
" so very much obleeged to Simon for ridding 
me of those logs of wood and shavings ; so pray 
do not forget. Miss Katie.'' 

Kate raised her eyes to his face, and he saw 
they were overflowing with tears — ^tears she 
was not ashamed to let him see. An entire 
cart-load of wood, given with such delicacy of 
feeling ! and the prospect of bread — food, and 
fire! 
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" God bless you ! Mr Ryder/' she said — 
** God bless you I We want it badly. I wish 
I knew how to thank you.'' 

" Get away, do, and send Simon to me. And 
look here, Kate," he added, drawing near, and 
looking round to see that no one heard him; 
and no one did, except an old white-faced cow, 
which was looking over a gap in the hedge, and 
che^ving her cud with the most praiseworthy 
composure — " look here ! If ever I find out 
that you or yours want firing while Eoger 
Ryder has a chip, or stump, or clump in his 
yard, I will — ^yes, indeed I will — I am quite in 
earnest, depend upon it " — (the merry old car- 
penter shook his finger at her, adding) — " I'll — 
not bless you. as I do now, my child, for what 
I know you to be — a good, patient, industrious 
girl. There may be some pride with those 
tears, Kate, but it's the sort of pride I like — 
only never let it prevent your making your old 
friend Roger happy — ^mind that I There — ^get 
on, get on ! " And he commenced singing — 

" There was a jolly miller once 
Lived on tlie river Dee." 

How the landscape brightened to poor Kate's 
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eyes, and liow pleased she was to observe the 
antics of the hedge-wrens as they twisted round 
the stems of the bushes and chattered to each 
other, and how her tears flowed with love and 
gratitude ! She became absolutely warmed by 
the anticipated heat of the carpenter's fire, and 
she certainly obeyed the carpenter's direction* 
to "get on." The path seemed longer and 
longer at every step, so impatient was she to 
get home to tell her good news — ^the greatest 
portion of which was to be purchased by the 
sacrifice of her own work-box — ^the only treasure 
she had of her own. Wlien she nearly reached 
the cottage she met the doctor. 

"Well, I have done what you wanted," he 
said — "seen the old farmer. Not so bad, not 
by any means so bad — ^little weak-headed ; but 
if I considered all weak-headed people incurable, 
what a list of incurables I should have — ^ha — 
boo-oo-oo ! But that silly sister of yours — she's 
worse than he is — a — great — deal — worse ! Yes ; 
I saw it with half an eye — could tell it without 
any eye at all, if I only heard her breathe — ^that 
I could — natural consequence. Now, she wore 
bad shoes — that is, shoes with paper soles — ^when 
she need not have done it ; and she nipt in 
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her waist, and fluttered about in gossamer— 
in this climate — ^natural consequence^-no great 
loss ! " 

" Jane, sir ! " exclaimed Kate, whose care had 
been given to her aunt and uncle, and whose 
energies had been for a long time employed in 
warding off starvation. 

"Yes, Jane," said Dr Burr; "the Swan's 
Egg, as she is called. Have you not observed 
how changed she is ? '' 

" I have been so occupied — so hard at work of 
late/' stammered poor Kate. ** My uncle wa« 
so ill." 

" But did she not complain ? " 

"Yes, sir ; but then she was always complain- 
ing, poor thing— she was always complaining," 
repeated Kate. 

" Ay, it's the old story of the shepherd-boy 
and the wolf," muttered the doctor. " She's 
brought CONSUMPTION on herself, as thousands 
do in this damp, raw, uncertain climate of ours, 
by paper shoes and bare scrags " (he had a very 
unpolite way of calling throats scrags), **and 
flimsy clothing, and tight lacing. The womeA 
are always at it — evermore and always courting 
consumption, as if it were a blessing — ^boo-oo4)o J 
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They dress for it, dance for it, shoe for it, lace 
for it, and die of it ! " 

" My mother did," said Kate, raising her eyes 
that were overflowing with tears to the dogtor's. 

" Ah — pre-dis-po-sition, nursed by insane 
vanity — ^the madness of fine shapes — and — oh 

Boo-oo-oo ! Now, don't cry, do. not cry ; it's 

no use crying. And if you do not wear the 
strong hoots I ordered for you on my way here, 
who knows what you may get. Now, no non- 
sense," said the rough -mannered but kind- 
hearted Dr Burr ; " no folly. You wanted my 
prescription, and I prescribed — a pair of boots f 
No harm in that, I hope ? I wish every prescrip- 
tion was as harmless — ^boo-oo-ooo-oo ! '* 

The finale to the doctor's exclamation was 
longer than usual; and while the little children, 
who were peeping through the palings, scam- 
pered away, wondering why Jie looked so gentle 
at Kate Kemp, who did not seem frighted at 
his " Booo," Kate entered, suffering most acutely 
from a newly-awakened train of feeling. 

Her aunt was in the kitchen talking to Simon. 
She paused beside the half-open door. 

"We call it ' the decline ' at home," he said; 
" but it^s the same everywhere. It strikes mostly 
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the young, and the tenderly-nursed, and those 
most cared for ; it fades them, and withers 
them, and takes them out of the world, just as 
a summer cloud passes from the heavens. I 
should have thought Kate would have been the 
one, because she's ready-made for Heaven/' 

** Aunt,'' said Kate with an admirable effort 
at self-command, '' Simon must take the cart to 
Mr Ryder's the carpenter, and he will fill it with 
wood, which he hopes you will accept ; and you 
will have bread this evening — plenty of bread 
and wood ! and my uncle is not so bad, aunty. 
Plenty of wood and bread — think of that, 
dear!" and then she rushed into her sister's 
room. 

Jane was sitting on her. little bed, and having 
untrimmed her bonnet, was cutting the ends of 
the ribbon, and turning it to make it look better. 
As her fingers held the scissors, Kate saw how 
thin, white, and even transparent her hands 
were. 

** Oh you are come, Kat0," she said peevishly ; 
"you are always gadding about ! I never can 
get you to do anything. I am very unwell, and 
the doctor says so ; and no wonder, I am more 
starved than any of you." 
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*'01x Jane — dear, dear Jane, how can you 
tliink anything so cruel ? " inquired Kate, and 
she threw her arms round Jane, and in that 
moment wondered that she had never before 
felt how damp her poor pale brow was. 

" There ! do not crush my ribbons," said the 
invalid, pushing her sister away ; " don't make- 
a fuss; only iron me out those ribbons, and 
make me a little — anything i I am sure they 
would give you something nice for me, if they 
only knew how ill I was at the parsonage ; and 
now that the poor, swan is dead, the people will; 
I suppose, forgive me for my tastes. Oh, I am so 
cold ! No — I don't want your shawl. Now do 
not come between me and the light — ^the very 
light seems frozen, I think. Do you know 
aunty is so unkind ; she gave the strongest cup 
of tea to uncle, though she knew I wanted it, 
and he can't tell the difference. I wish the next 
time you go out, you would remember how much 
I want a yard of pale blue satin ribbon — only 
twopenny ribbon. If that poor swan had not 
died, I should have had half the money, and 
gone, like ,the young girls I have read of, into 
the world to seek my fortune — and had some 
adventures." 
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And so the poor, vain, foolish girl ran on, 
caring only for herself, and bestowing * neither 
sympathy nor thought on those who, despite 
her faults, loved her tenderly. The illness, 
which had almost impierceptibly crept upon her, 
had certainly increased her selfishness, because 
it added to her weakness. Kate reproached her-' 
self, until she remembered that had she known 
the exact state of Jane's health, she could have 
done little more than she had already done. 
She had deprived herself of the remnant of 
her warm clothing when Jane complained of 
cold ; she had eaten less and less, that Jane 
might have enough ; she had lived on so little, 
that she had wondered how it was her strength 
had been so supported ; and for this, amongst 
other things, she had blessed God, and thanked 
him gratefully. The. thing she most regretted 
was having given Jane less thought than she 
had bestowed upon her uncle ; and yet Jane had 
not complained more than usual, except when 
planning some new vanity, engaged on some 
petty scheme which was to make her appear of 
more consequence than she was. She was 
always peevish and complaining — never satis- 
fied — always grumbling and envious, as all are 
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who are discontented with that station in life 
to which it has pleased God to call them. But 
poor Kate was bewildered : one ^ moment she 
succeeded in collecting all her thoughts about 
her ; the next she saw her sister, her only sister, 
doomed, as she believed, to become rapidly the 
victim of a fatal malady, and no means to pro- 
cure her what was necessary. Her heart had 
not yearned towards her with so much tender- 
ness for years : the current of her thoughts took 
another turn : she fancied she had often judged 
her harshly — ^had not made sufficient allowance 
for her foibles — ^been careless or unkind. Oh 
how she desired to fold her to her heart — to ask 
her pardon for imaginary wrongs — to shelter 
her poor stricken head in her bosom, and 
awaken the chords of natural affection to per- 
fect harmony ! But Jane repelled her peevishly 
and irritably, and, broken-hearted, she sought 
the solitude of her aunt's room to compose her 
thoughts. Her feelings were relieved by ^ burst 
of tears, and then she prayed, framing her peti- 
tion to the throne of grace in a few simple 
words expressive of all her wants, all her 
desires. Greatly comforted, she went again into 
their little room to seek for her work-box. It 
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had been carefully covered over in a drawer: 
she looked there — ^it was gone: she asked her 
sister if she knew where it was. 

" Now what can you want with it ?" whined 
Jane. " I am sure you do not want to use it. 
Well, if you must know, it's behind there— no — 
I don't think it is scratched — only I took the 
honeycomb satin lining out of the top inside : 
I thought it would make a pair of wristlets. 
Now, why do you look like that? Can't you 
paste in a piece of paper — it will do just as well? 
— ^what can it signify ? Spoilt the box ? Well, 
you never cared to use it : dear, how tiresome 
and selfish you are ! " 

Oh shame ! — Jane called Kate " selfish I" . 

With hands trembling from cold and anxiety, 
Kate endeavoured to repair the mischief, and to 
remove the few treasures the box contained — ^a 
lock of her mother's hair, and thin braids of the 
hair of her sister and herself, plaited together 
by that dead mother's hands — a little silver 
curl of her baby brother, cut after his death — 
two or three foreign shells — ^a penknife — some 
curious buttons — a prize needlebook and thimble 
— a little baby's sock, which she had been told 
her father wore in his infancy — some dried 
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leaves gathered at Forest Pami the day they 
left it. As these things lay in her hand they 
were moistened by her tears. The day was 
passing. She saw hunger in the eager eyes 
of her uncle, and the patient ones of her aunt : 
she felt it : of late she understood the sensatioii 
in her own bosom ; she heard it in the feeble, 
querulous tones of her sister's voice. She knew 
the box had lost much of its value from her 
sister's act, but still it would produce some- 
•thing ; and besides, she put the little silver 
yard-measure and her silver thimble in her 
pocket : the village jeweller would buy them — 
that was a lucky idea ! The thimble had heen 
a prize * at her old school, but that mattered 
nothing. ' Again she rushed into the cold wind 
and the plashy roads, and again the sleet beat 
beneath the pent-house of her cottage -bonnet. 
She saw Simon leading the horse and cart with 
its seasonable supply of wood; but fresh 
anxieties had worn down the spirits that had 
been so buoyant before the doctor told his 
fearful liews. Simon's coat-tails were not 
carried jauntily on one arm ; no, they floun- 
dered in the wind, flapping one leg and then 
Another as he came listlessly on. Wlien he 
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saw her, he raised his hat and gave a feeble 
" hurra ! " 

"Simon/' she said, "are you not hungry V 

" La ! Miss Kate, jewel, how red the east 

wind makes yer eyes ! and how is it you're 

always thinking of hunger now ? Sure, dear, 

it's many a penance I have for my sins, and 

many a time bit nor sup have not crossed my 

lips for a whole summer day, not to mention the 

regular days of Lent. You don't understand it : 

the last master I had before your uncle, dear, 

used to say, ' Simon, you're like a camel ;' and 

that was just because I eat so little, and could 

go without anything when it was convanienL 

I'd be sorry to consider myself a cow or a 

schoolboy, that is always chewing something. 

Miss Kate, darling, the trouble's hard on you 

just now ; but don't let it crush you, dear : look 

at that beautiful wood — small chance we had of 

that this time yesterday — ^no, nor this morning 

— and yet some good angel was whispering the 

carpenter to help us. Ah ! there's your own 

bright smile again — the hope of the world it is ! 

Keep that smile, jewel — the smile of faith — to 

light you to the end of your days ; and make 

haste home, avourneen deelish — it's lonesome 
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we'll be till you come ; and don't mind that 
ould doctor, dear : sure it's tlie nature of them 
to go hunting for sickness — ^he's a great boo- 
boo-boo ! It's well enough we'll all be at tlie 
turn of the year." 

Kate rushed on : the rapid motion seemed to 
prevent her thinking. She laid the box on the 
baker's counter. He was just the man to under- 
value it, and he did so; he even reproached 
Kate with untruth. Why should she say the 
box was as good as new when the silk had been 
taken out of the top ? — a likely thing her sister 
would have done it without her knowledge! 
But as his little girl wanted it, and to oblige a 
neighbour, he did not mind, if she would take 
off a shilling, she should have so much bread : 
he would send it down — ^he could not think of 
giving her the trouble to carry bread* 

Kate showed a proper spii'it in return for 
this mock civility, and said she would carry 
home what she required that day. 

It was snowing when she left the shop ; but 
the silversmith lived farther on at the corner 
leading to the high road : a couple of shillings 
would enable her to buy a little meat. She 
went on, the snow beating in her face, to the 
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silversmitli's. She was soon within sight of the 
shop : there it stood on the opposite side : she 
knew it by the tall gable and long stack of 
chimneys that sometimes sent up large folds of 
smoke. She could not see the spectacles and 
white-faced watches which hung on hooks across 
the window — ^nor the two little plates of odds- 
and - ends, unset pebbles and old - fashioned 
knee-buckles, and a few coins and bits of chain — 
nor the dusty cushion stuck full of glass-headed 
and brass-headed pins — nor the black framed 
miniatures — nor the musical clock, upon whose 
face a very stiff young lady struck with a con- 
vulsive movement at a triangle, looking another 
way all the time — while a young gentleman 
"too-tooed" aty not on, a flute, which never 
approached his lips — nor could she even see 
the white head of the old silversmith as he 
bent over the anatomy of a half- dissected 
watch, and looked like a piece of mechanism 
himself The snow-flakes came down thicker 
and thicker, and it might be that they dazzled 
Kate's eyes, or she was rendered still more care- 
less of the crossing by hunger, which had forced 
her to detach a bit of bread from the loaf; but 
suddenly the silversmith raised his head, for he 
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heard a rushing sound of wheels, and a piercing' 
'^ scream ; and then he started up, and sprang to 
his door, and into the road : a postchaise had 
been so suddenly stopped that the pawing 
horses were nearly on their haunches ; and a 
gentleman having flung himself out of the 
swinging door, was dragging a girl from beneatk 
the wheels, or from under the horses' feet, hef 
could not tell which : the traveller carried her' 
in his arms into the shop, and the silversmith ''s 
boy ran to tell Dr Burr he must come directly 
to some one who had been killed by a strange 
postchaise. 

Nothing could exceed the traveller's dis- 
tress, particularly when he saw blood streaming 
from a wound in the poor girl's head, and that 
neither water nor bathing her temples and 
hands with vinegar revived her. At last she 
opened her large dark eyes, endeavoured to- 
raise herself, but attempted no reply to the 
silversmith s questions, of was she dead ? how 
it happened? and why did she go under the 
horses in that foolish manner ? The gentleman 
was greatly grieved : he could not rest a 
moment, but kept walking from the poor 
eufferer to the wind9w and back again. 
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" Do not tease her with questions, my good sir/' 
he said to the silversmith. "I hope she is not 
seriously injured. It seems such a painful 
commencement to my visit to this village.'' 
Then seeing that Kate (my yoiing friends 
know that it is poor Kate) looked round and 
uound, as if she wanted something, he forgot 
his observation about "questions," and asked 
her what she sought. 

She raised her eyes, and answered faintly: 
" The loaf ! — ^the loaf of bread I was canying 
home ! " 

" Where was she carrying it ? and can I not 
send it for her ?" he inquired. 

" I do not know who she is," answered the 
silversmith, replacing his spectacles. He really 
never saw or knew any one. 

" And can no one tell me who she is ?" said 
the stranger, as poor Kate relapsed into insen- 
sibility, and her head fell upon his shoulder. 
" Has she a father or a mother for whom I could 
send ?" 

"It's Miss Kate, joost," answered a village 
boy, who heard the question while loitering at the 
window, which had been opened to admit the air 
— " it's just hur : sister to Swan Egg, you know." 
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" Then go for her father/' said the gentleman. 

" She ha'ant got un/' was the answer. 

" Her mother then ! " 

" Nor that neither/' 

" Her grandfather or grandmother !" 

"She has none!" 

" Her uncle ! " 

" Yes, she ha' an uncle ; but he's gone silly 
from sorrow and loss o' land." 

"An aunt I" 

"Ay, a rum un ! I'd rayther not go nigh 
her," replied the boy, sneaking off— particularly 
as he saw Dr Burr coming. 

"Why, .how's this? — Show's this?" exclaimed 
the doctor, unfolding his surgical instruments, 
and placing the case on the tabla " Careless 
driving, sir ! I shaU consider you answerable 
for my bill I — careless driving !" 

"Answerable for anything you please, and 
to any amount, if you will only make haste 
and assure me that this young creature is not 
seriously injured." 

"Impossible to tell, sir, yet. Concussion, 
sir, perhaps of the brain, or a case of simple 
or compound fracture, cannot tell yet : never 
hazard a professional opinion without good 
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grounds. So — o — o — " He called for warm 
water and a sponge, and commenced washing 
the crimson stains from her face. "Why V he 
exclaimed, " it is poor little Kate ! — ^that aggra- 
vates the whole affair, sir. I shall have your 
postboy before the magistrate if any harm hap- 
pens to the very flower of our village — boo- 
00-000 ! Why, Kate, my little angel (2b knock 
her down as if she were a nine-pin I) — Kate ! 
(Her pulse is fluttering like a moth's wing /) 
Sir, in such weather as this you should drive 
slowly and carefully. You youngsters keep 
rushing about as if time was of any value to 
you ; though when you have it, you only seek 
to destroy it. Sir, her life is of more value 
than the lives of half a score of gay fellows, 
who are not like the young men of my day — 
boo-oo-oo ! No, not like anything but bears — 
bears, sir, in loose jackets. {She has as little 
pulse as a robin /) There : raise her up gently, 
young man, and let us place her on the sofa, 
and get her feet and hands warm — ^there now. 
There are shoes for such a girl as her! The 
ice positively crackles on her frozen feet ! Oh, 
genteel poverty ! — ^genteel poverty ! of all things, 
the hardest to bear ! '' 
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The doctor scolded and grumbled; heaped 
coal and wood in the little fireplace, until the 
silversmith fancied he was going to bum the 
house ; took out his lancet, which he did not 
like to use. 

"She is so weakened by privation/' he said, 
"that I cannot venture to bleed her. Pri* 
vation,'' he repeated — " giving every bit of 
food, every drop of milk to her family : cheating 
them into the belief that she had enough when 
she had nothing : thinking — ^that hardest of all 
slaveries — ^thinking for them. Oh, I know her i 
that old Irishman has told me such tales of 
her goodness and self-sacrifice — There ! She is 
better now. Bless me, young man, either stand 
out of the way or make yourself a little use- 
ful!" And the doctor ^^hood" at the stranger 
as if he had been a child, and indeed treated 
him as such. 

" 111 news," says an Irish proverb, " has four 
wings-— good news but two \' so while poor Kate 
was wavering between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness, and the doctor declaring that though 
there was neither concussion nor broken bones, 
they ought to be paid for all the . same, Simon 
rushed in as if all his senses had forsaken him. 
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He threw himself on his knees beside Kate, 
and gave utterance to such earnest, affectionate 
language, that even Dr Burr turned away to 
conceal his emotion, declaring all the time that 
the patient should be kept quiet. The little 
old silversmith abandoned the shop altogether 
to its new inmates, and satisfied himself as to 
how matters were going on by an occasional 
peep over the white curtain that flounced half 
the glass-door of his little room. Dr Burr was 
so occupied with his patient that he did not 
perceive the attention and interest with which 
the stranger regarded Simon. And when at 
last the poor fellow was assured that not only 
was " his darling," Miss Kate, not " kilt,"" but 
that her injuries were slight, and that her 
exhaustion proceeded from nervousness and 
weakness, the stranger laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and told him to look at him. 

" Look at ye ! '' he repeated ; " well, you're 
not bad to look at ; though it's small inquiries 
I would have made after you, if you had never 
been in it at alL I've seen Ijetter, and I have seen 
worse looking gentlemen, both fair and dark." 

"Don't you know me, Simon?" said the 
stranger in a faltering voice. 
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" Know you, sir ? " and then it was Simon's 
turn to seize his arm, and lead him to the win- 
dow. " The white of the snow, and mist, and 
one thing or another bothers me ; but surely — 
only it's so long since — ^but — it's no use. You're 
mighty like yourself— just there in the curl 
of your hair — ^and the smile. Whisht ! don't 
startle the oraythur, who has suffered so much 
this blessed day of all the days in the year," 
added poor Simon in a low and earnest whisper. 
"But it's my impression that, if he is living 
this day, you're the one — ^in the pleasant years 
long gone — ^when Farmer Kemp was strong in 
the purse, and Miss Lyddy straight as a poplar 
— before Miss Kate was bom, or a gray hair in 
my white head — it's my impression that you're 
the one, the poor master's nephew, who sewed 
my coat-tails together the morning you left 
for the sea, and sent us the ould bothering green 
parrot home. Are ye ? — ^are ye ? for if ye are, our 
luck's turned ! Oh, if it's yerself that's in it, 
you're the silver lining of the cloud — upraise be to 
Him who turns the black sorrow into joy ! If 
you are Master Frank, say so before I'm choked 
entirely with the Are ye Master Frank ?" 

Overwhelmed by emotions which did him 
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honour, the stranger fell upon the old Irishman's 
neck and wept. 

" Another case — ^boo-oo-oo ! " said Dr Burr, 
"though I do not understand it. It's neither 
medical nor surgical, and yet I think my little 
Kate comprehends it." 

"It's my cousin Frank come home," mur- 
mured Kate ; " and if my uncle was wise, and 
poor Jane well again, we should all be happy. 
Aunt Lyddy always believed he would come 
home some day." 

*' I should have written," said the young man, 
who really was one of the three nephews whom 
Farmer Kemp had educated, and, to use a sea- 
phrase, "set afloat;" "but the idea of the 
world going badly with my aunt and uncle 
never seemed possible to me : I never thought 
of it. I drove to Forest Farm, intending to 
surprise those I had left there by tidings of my 
good fortune ; and when I heard of their reverses, 
I came here to shar6 my fortune with them. 
Next to the Almighty, I owe eveiything to my 
uncle!" 

" I wish, yoimg man," said the doctor, " you 
had paid the debt by instalments. When you 
see their misery, you can understand how much 
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better it would have been to have corresponded 
regularly/' 

" It wpuld ; onlj at first I was unfortunate ; 
and when the tide turned, I waited to astonish 
and delight thena. I never forgot them — never'^ 
for an hour." V 

It is still talked of in the village how Kateo 
Kemp, who crossed the road almost barefooted<l 
to sell the last of her childish treasures at the 
old silversmith's, left the silversmith's in a 
postchaise, and was lifted out of the post- 
chaise by the handsome stranger, and carried 
in his arms into the cottage of the decayed 
farmer; but tradition cannot . talk- of the^' 
scene within those humble walls, for Simon ^ 
took off his greatcoat, and nailed its tails i 
against the window, to prevent "the neigh-' 
hours" seeing what passed through the decently- 
preserved muslin curtain ; though he by no 
means concealed the good things that crowded 
the basket, which very ostentatiously he swung 
upon his arm after a visit to the " best shops," 
where he demanded the best of what he required, 
and made gold ring and spring upon the asto- 
nished counters. Nor did he fail to buy babk 
" Miss Kate's " work-box, which he assured the 



•f 
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baker she parted witli contrary to the know- 
ledge of her family ; and to prove their wealth 
in that quarter, he presented the baker's little 
girl with a bran new shilling, **just for luck/' 
The news soon spread that the Kemps had 
grown rich ; but there were some within that 
ccrt-tage who would be but little affected by the 
poverty or riches of this world. 

When a bright and cheerful coal-fire blazed 
upon his hearth, and an abundance of delicious 
food steamed upon his board, Parmer Kemp 
smiled, and was pleased, and eat heartily, and 
invited all to partake of his fare, and patted 
Kate's head, and commenced old stories without 
having memory to finish them ; and all the 
time his faithful-hearted sister blessed Gon for 
His mercy, even while she wept that he knew 
not his nephew, whom he persisted in calling 
the strange gentleman, and therefore he did not 
know that to him the promise had been fulfilled 
— " Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days/' 

Kate quickly recovered. It was wonderful 
how she laughed at her bruises, and made light 
mirth of Dr Burr and his threat — ^if she would 
not submit to have the wound in her head looked 

K 
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to, long after it had healed — ^to cut off her hair 
and put on a blister. But the shadow of all 
shadows the deepest in that cottage, now re- 
moved from every want, and wail of want, was 
Jane. She became rapidly worse, though her 
cousin — ^much to the displeasure of Dr Burr — ^had 
a physician from London to come and see her ; 
but when the great London doctor approved of 
everything Dr Burr had done, and agreed with, 
everything he said, the doctor ^'Boo-ooed"* more 
than ever, not only at the children, but at the 
villagers themselves. Both agreed there was no 
hope. And poor Simon, arrayed in a new blue 
coat, with large brass buttons, and tails longer 
than ever, often stole into "Miss Jane's*' 
room, and watched there while Eate or Miss 
Lyddy were occupied with the farmer, whose 
mind had become perfectly tranqidl and happy, 
and who never remembered a sorrow. And 
more than once did Simon bring some showy 
ribbon or '*purty'' neckerchief, such as Jane 
loved, and place them on her pillow, to surprise 
her when she awoke. To this both the clergy- 
man and Frank — or, as we must call him, Mr 
Francis Kemp — ^strongly objected ; for they said 
it was fostering the vanity which finds no place 
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in the kingdom of heaven. It was indeed pain- 
ful to see how she turned her mind from every- 
thing holy to the pomps and vanities, the desire 
for display, which had cast so much ridicule 
upon her family, and drawn so much contempt 
towards herself. 

" A great deal of it was my fault,'' said Aunt 
Lyddy. " I should have checked her love of 
display from the first : it has been a bitter sor- 
row to us, and a reproach/' 

"It is right and fitting/' observed Frank — 
whom Simon said was a " rock of sense" — " for 
all to try to elevate themselves in the scale of 
society ; but they should not mistake the way. 
The means must first be obtained, and let the 
appearance follow ; but where the appearance 
goes before, the power of obtaining the means 
is destroyed. All then is pain, and emptiness, 
and disappointment. There are many in the 
world beside poor Jane who set swan's eggs 
without knowing where to put the swans when 
they are hatched." 

" But see how it has warred against herself, 
poor dear!" said the kind, blithe Kate. "She 
was never happy, never satisfied, never enjoyed 
anything — ^always craved for what every one 
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liad : indeed, indeed, we may pardon her tlie 
wrong for the suffering she endured/' 

" Not good philosophy, my little cousin ; but 
kind, and like her whom Dr Burr calls the pride 
of the village." 

" I will not stay in bed,'* murmured Jane— *- 
" I will not stay in bed here now, when Cousin 
Frank has come back, and has bought aunt a 
little pony and chaise for her and uncle to drive 
in, an'd is going back to the other side of St 
Anne's Hill, to a real pretty cottage, where 
uncle can fancy he has Forest Farm again, and 
every one will admire. I must get up and go 
out ; I do not care for what Dr Burr says— ^I 
will go out : just give me my bonnet : it is very 
•unkind of you, Kate, not to have bought me a 
Jiew one — indeed it is." 

She panted and struggled for breath between 
-each word. 

"Oh sister!" exclaimed Kate — "oh sister'! 
how can you give your thoughts to such things 
now — ^now, when you are so ill ?" . 

"I am not so vefy ill," said Jane. " I shall 
soon be better — I am sure I shall. I can then 
drive the pony to church, and they will all be 
proud to bow to Miss Jane Kemp !" 
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Kate left the room in tears. 

" Alas ! Simon/' she said, " what can we de 

to win her from the world ? The doctor 5ays 
she has not many days to live. I pray for 
her, but she must pray for herself, good 
Siijaon. Oh ! it is awful to think how her 
Jl^iQart has been hardened by vanity — a love of 
.display." 

Frank Kemp proved his gratitude to his 
uncle by every means in his power, and for- 
getting Jane's folly, ministered to all the wants 
of her lingering illness as if he had been her 
brother. But Kate was beloved by him with 
piore than a brother's affection ; and one of his 
greatest pleasures was to stroll into the old car- 
jpenter's shop, to hear Kate's praise, or to chat 
with Dr Burr — ^beginning with some account of 
wool-farming in Australia, or whale-fishing off 
the coast of Greenland, or the height of the 
)Eyramids of Egypt — ^but always ending with 
.something concerning Kate Kemp. She was 
sure to come forth at the top of the Pyramids, 
or in a whale-boat, or in the midst of a fleece 
of Angola wool. Once he said that he had 
some intention of sending her to a boarding- 
school. How the doctor raved ! 
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" Why should you V he inquired " What do 
you intend her to be V 

" I hope/'' replied Frank, " she will for some 
time continue the comfort of my aunt and 
uncle/' 

"She need not go to a boarding-school to 
learn how to be that/' said the doctor. " What 
else r 

" Why, in time I hope she will marry a man 
who will either settle as an English farmer, or 
return to that country where he has already 
made a great deal of money/' 

" And is it necessary she should go to school 
to become a sheep-farmer's wife ?" 

" No ; but she ought to write a better hand, 
and know something of English literature : 
wealth requires knowledge/' 

"Boo-oo-oo!" said the doctor; and then he 
paused, and took a pinch of snuff, and added — ► 
*' Yet you are right : wealth requires knowledge 
to be useful. But not I fear what my pride of 
the village would acquire at a missy boarding- 
school. She is wise beyond her years, having 
studied in the schools of patience and adversity ; 
but in a few weeks, when your uncle and aunt 
are returned to their old associations, and that 
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poor yain girl is laid in her last home^ and 
Kate's sorrow has subsided (for she will mourn 
her sister bitterly), then get her some lessons — 
but AT HOME, mind ye — ^at home, so that the 
current of her domestic duties and affections 
may not be broken up. Why, now that board- 
ing-school idea of yours was (in its way) another 
Swan's Egg!'' 

It would pain my yoimg friends to say more 
about Jane's sufferings and death. To the last 
Eate watched by her bedside ; and poor Miss 
Lyddy, though so earnestly grateful for Frank's 
return and their improved circumstances, could 
not part with the child she had so long loved, 
and so foolishly indulged, without many tears 
and much sorrow. Sometimes Jane prayed, and 
took pleasure in the hymns Kate sung in her 
soft clear voice. She passed away in her sleep, 
in the twilight of a May morning : no one knew 
the moment, though Kate was sitting by her 
side, and Miss Lyddy slumbering in the great 
straw-chair. 

When Kate lifted up her poor head to place 
it on its pillow, and while her tears dropped 
upon the yrom and pallid face, despoiled by 
suffering and death of every trace of beauty, 
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there fell upon the floor, from beneath the 
pillow, a Foll of ribbon and a half-finished breast- 
knot. Simon, who had just entered, picked 
them up. 

"I could not help giving them to her, the 
crayther" he said. "She used to ask me to 
briAg her the bits of ribbons, as another 
would ask for a drink or a jUly, Though you 
told me not to do it, I could not help it My 
poor pretty bird ! — that I often carried in my 
arms, and loved none the less because it had 
but little sense ! " 

Miss Lyddy dreaded the effect of this melan- 
choly death, and the mournful ceremony that 
must follow, upon her brother ; but it pleased 
Grod to order so that his mind was in a degree 
recalled by it. She found him kneeling by the 
side of the narrow coffin, and weeping bitterly ; 
and when she tried to draw him out of the 
room, he said it had done him good — that ho 
knew poor little Jane was dead, and some one 
come home who had Frank's voice — it might 
be Frank — ^and he heard talk of going back to 
Forest Farm, or near it, and he would be glad 
to leave that cottage — they had had nought but 
trouble in it. 
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, Jane was laid in the village chureliyard^ and 
preparations for tlie removal of tlie family were 
so©n completed. 

Frank had been very indignant at the con- 
diJict of their neighbours, and Simon unwisely 
..a-oused the young man still more ; but Kate, 
ithe little peacemaker^ said that hard though it 
.-was to beaf at the time, she could see that they 
bad some show of reason for their mistrust and 
annoyance : their own poverty, independent of 
poor Jane's folly and extravagance, had made 
them call pride instead of humility to their aid ; 
her aunt was a little bitter sometimes; and 
Simon, so zealous for the honour, and upright- 
iness, and respectability of his old master, that 
he was perpetually boasting of what they /larf 
been — "Which you know. Cousin Frank," she 
added, "is the last thing people like to be told 
of when they would rather think highly of them- 
selves than of others ; besides, remember ^ a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ;' and 
think of the doctor and the carpenter. No, 
we must part kindly from them all; we can 
afford to be gracious now ; why even my aunt 
forgets her dignity since you have made her 
rich/' 
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"And Kate," said Frank, "I have a great 
comfort for her : the portion of her an- 
nuity which she imagined gone for ever will 
be restored — is not lost as she imagined; 
but I will keep that surprise for our new 
cottage/' 

This "flitting" was very different from the 
last: even the old horse became restive; and 
Simon declared he could hardly prevent his 
running away. The farmer finding himself at 
what he called the night side of St Anne's Hill, 
was as happy as if he had been in the possession 
of Forest Farm : at least if he remembered his 
trials, it was during his hours of silence, when 
certainly his brow was often clouded ; and 
then Eate would crouch at his feet, and place 
his hand upon her head, which he would 
fondle, and talk to her as if she were a little 
child. 

Miss Lyddy assumed the anti-farmer, railed 
at the times, and declared that she was glad to 
have nothing to do with land ; but Simon said, 
" The mistress was growing imhealthy in herself, 
and would soon go to the bad if she had nothing 
to do. She had taken to doctors' stuffs, and 
they would soon kill her." The poor fellow 
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was so impressed with this idea, that he devised 
a plan, as he declared, to draw her natural 
affections into a proper channel "You see, 
Mr Frank, the mistress was always used to have 
to do with living things ; the poor master is so 
easy in hisself now, that he gives her no con- 
cern. Miss Kate ! Why she looks up to her 
for everything. And as to poultry, she 
turned against them ever since the unfortu- 
nate * Swan's Egg ' crippled her favourite hen. 
Indeed I thought it was all over with her when 
she would not let me set a clutch of chickens. 
Mr Frank, sir,"' he added with great energy, 
" unless she takes to something, she'll die before 
her brother. I know she has heart-love for 
Miss Kate : but she's nothing to take care of: 
she's well and happy, and we are all well and 
happy. It's killing me so it is to see her 
sitting quiet all day, reading or looking at the 
master over her spectacles, and growing fat, 
and measuring doctors' stuff in a tablespoon ! 
But I know what will cure her. One of Mr 
Brett's sheep has three lambs; and as the 
mother could not raise them all, he's given me 
one, a ba — a — ing poor little orphan as ever 
you saw. And I'll go bail, when she hears its 
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bleat at the kitchen fire, it will rouse her, ao 
sure as a shout of a trumpet rouses an old war- 
horse. You watch [" 

Well, in the evening Kate was doing a sum 
to please Frank (she dearly loved to please him,, 
he was such a dear good cousin ; talked of sell^ 
ing his Australian farms, and living in England).^ 
Farmer Kemp was dozing in his great straw** 
chair ; and Miss Lyddy, her elbows stuck into 
her sides, and her hands folded one over the 
other, was watching her brother, or rather 
looking calmly at him. 

"Aunty, what are you thinking of?'* in*- 
quired Kate. 

" I do not know, my dear : you think of and 
do everything for me." 

" You look, aunty, as if you were musing on 
Cousin Frank's return to Australia." 

"If Cousin Frank goes there, he will not stay 
there," was the reply. 

"Aunty, the cat has four kittens: I wish 
you would nurge them." 

*'My dear, the cat nurses her own kittens. 
I often think of God's goodness, and that dear 
boy Frank's kindness. If my health was better^ 
I would But no matter what: jiothing 
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wants me. I am hardly necessary to my 
brother's comfort or your happiness/' 

" Unkind aunt ! " said Kate. " Have 

you" But as she spoke a plaintive bleat 

from the kitchen made Miss Lyddy start ; and 
presently in came Simon with a lamb's little 
helpless head peeping from beneath One of his 
eoat-tails that was drawn over it. 

'' What's that ?" questioned Miss Lyddy. '' I 
thought, Simon, I often told you that I wanted 
no farm trumpery about' me ?" 

" Ex— act— ly ! " replied Simon. « Only this 
was a curosity — one of three — and the mother 
is weakly, and not able to rear more than 
two.'' 

"What a fine lamb!" said the farmer. 
** Never had a finer ! Which fold is it ? Ah — 
a South Down, I see : from the near field." 

" How he thinks of old times ! — not knowing," 
observed Frank. 

"It will die of starvation, poor thing; and 
so I said to Mr Brett, and he offered it me. 
But I told him mistress would let it die twenty 
times rather than suffer it about the place at 
all." 

"And how dare you say that ?" inquired Miss 
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Jjjddj. " Do you think the music of a lamb's 
bleat is lost on my ear?'' And after rising, 
she took it tenderly in her arms — " Poor little 
thing, its pink nose is quite frozen I" The 
creature raised its meek imploring eyes to her 
face, and ba — &> — ad again. 

" There ! bring me some warm milk : or stay, 
I wlQ warm it myself. You might have done 
that, Simon ; but people are so lazy and stupid." 
And casting away book and spectacles. Miss 
Lyddy bustled into the 'kitchen with the lamb 
in her arms ; and rolling it in her warmest 
shawl, placed it before the fire. 

"Sit still. Miss Kate," whispered the de- 
lighted Simon : "let her do it herself; and if 
she scolds us for not moving, so much the 
better : it will do her good : the lamb will be 
new life to her. Who knows, Mr Frank, but 
after this she may take to a calf?'' 

But what pleased them still more was that, 
immediately after, the old farmer arose, and 
following his sister, showed a lively interest in 
her proceedings — ^his quivering mind being part 
with the past, part with the present ; for he 
wondered why Simon had not brought in more 
lambs. 
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"She'll sleep to-night without the doctor's 
stuff ! " said Simon. 

"Ay — ay!" observed Frank; "a tamb in 
a farmer's cottage is more in keeping than a 
Swan's Egg in a hen's nest ! " 



THE END. 



